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ACT 11, 


SCENE I. 


VA cell in the prison.” Hayne sitting on his pallet, 
handcuffed. His son Edward leaning against 
the wall, weeping. 


Hayne. My poor boy, do not weep; this grief is 

vain. 

Look up, and let me see a pleasant smile 

On thy young face, that [ may tell thy mother 

How bravely thou hast borne this bitter hour. 

In heaven we'll talk of thee, if ’tis permitted. 

I cannot think that all our earnest hopes, 

Our prayers and watchings for the little ones 

Committed to our care on earth, will cease 

With the breath which gave our forms of clay the 
power 

To minister in things of time. No, child, 

We shall be near thee in each trying scene, 

Rejoicing o’er thy steadfastness and truth. 

Cherish thy sisters tenderly, their sex 

Will always need the shield of love to ward 

The dangers of the world; and trust me, boy, 

In sheltering them thou treasurest happiness, 

For kindred hearts in’ bonds of love are strong 

Against temptation, ard the gloomiest hour, 

If brightened with affection’s smile, will pass, 

Leaving a sweet and soothing balm to heal 

Alls orrows flesh must bear. Therefore be kind, 

And when I am dead 

Edward, (rushing to higfather, and clasping his 

neck.) My father, die with thee. 





[Enter Livingston and Holmes. ] 


Hayne. Excuse these tears my friends: my arms 
were bound, 
And so I threw my heart around my boy, 
Nor wonder if the pressure melted it. 
Edward my love, we must show courage now. 
Come, dry thy tears, that mine may cease to flow; 
Thou art my comforter, and I am rich, 
And soon I shall be blest. 
5 





Edward. But will you live? 
Ask these good men to take your fetters off ; 

Oh, pray--the iron is so hard and cold. 

Holmes. 1 would I had not lived to see this hour. 

Hayne. Why, then I should have wanted one kind 

friend, 
The cause of freedom would a champion lack: 
And our loved country—she has need of all 
Her dauntless and true-hearted sons—would moura 
Another stay decayed. Wish not for death, 
There’s glorious things to compass. 

Holmes. ButI feel 
While thus my heart is wrong by private griefs, 
All public sacrifices would be vain; 

And it were well to yield us to the fate 
We cannot conquer. 

Hayne, (standing erect.) Never let such thoughts 
Quell the firm purpose of your souls. Bear on. 
The goal will yet be reached, it is in view. 

I stand upon an eminence, the mound 

Dividing time from the eternal world. 

The future, like « vista, spreads afar, 

And there are storms and thunderings,—but bright 

Above the tumult shines the Bow of Peace— 

It bends above my country, fresh and fair, 

As the green olive o’er the Deluge smiled, 

In Freedom’s name she rises, takes her seat 

Among the nations, and the ancient thrones 

Shall! feel her inflaence, and fear her power, 

And veil their glories when her star ascends, 
Livingston, 1 hold such confidence, and am as- 

sured. 

Come life or death, Ill bear myself erect, 

A manamong free men. True, we do feel 

The fury of relentless war that strives 

To crush, not conquer; such as masters wage 

Against their slaves in arms ‘This cannot last. 

A people never were subdued by foree. 

Even Xerxes’ millions were but chaff when rose 

A nation inthe strength of home and freedom, 

The might and majesty of human strength. 

Let hearts be free, and hands will do their duty. 
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We must be firm, and meet each change unmoved. 
Hayne. Aud thus I'd meet my own. I should not 
choose 
T’ endurea felon’s Coom, Yet ’tis but death. 
And there are no inevitable ills 
But we have strength to bear. My mind is firm 
In confidence that 1 have done my duty, 
And in a righteous cause: and T ean trust 
‘That this my sacrifice will not be vain. 
Holmes. Vain, no. It kindles in our breasts anew 
The patriotic fire. The foe will feel 
Its burning vengeance! And this scene may be, 
In distant years, remembered and rehearsed; 
Aud it must rouse the hearts of men to feel 
The slavish bonds of arbitrary power, 
Cruel as death. 
Hayne. And pray that this, my fate, 
May hold the warning beacon forth to show 
The rancorous war that brethren wage, when hate, 
And rivalry have poisoned all their thoughts, 
And changed their social intercourse to fears, 
And jealousies, aad breathings of revenge. 
The curse—it fell not till fraternal blood 
Crimsoned and blighted our green earth and still 
The sirife of brethren is the deadliest curse 
That earth endures. O, never may this land, 
My own dear country, sink beneath that scourge. 
Livingston. Fear uot. The souls that liberty in- 
spires, 
With knowledge of just rights, and equal laws, 
Are linked in unison with bonds as strong 
As bind the universe in harmony. 
Such are our leaders, men whose spirits pour 
The deep resistless tide of thought along, 
*T will wear a channel in each breast, and bear 
All selfish, shallow obstacles away. 
Holmes. And then we’llraise, on Liberty’s broad 
base, 
A structure of wise government, and show, 
In our new world, a glorious spectacle 
Of social order. Freemen, equals all, 
By reason swayed, selt-governed, self-improyed, 
And the electric chain of public good 
Twined round the private happiness of each, 
And every heart thrilled by the patriot chord, 
That sounds the glory of America. 
Hayne. { shall be dust ere this. And yet my thoughts 
Dwell on the picture with the joy of hope. 
And wherefore? Is it not that here I trace 
‘he progress of that mighty promise fraught 
With tidings of great good! Our God has said 
That he will reign on earth. And it is here 
His empire will begin, and send its light 
Through the dark labyrinths of human pride, 
Showing oppression’s hideonsness; the chains 
That lash old Europe to the bigot’s ear, 
Keeping her nobles, slaves to sense and sin, 
The veriest parasites on earth—till lords 
Shall feel their titles are a bye-word, seoff, 
Blotting man’s dignity, and throw them by, 
Like gawds, whose tinsel fashion has decayed, 
And put on the true gold of worthiness; 
And learn their duty from the public voice: 
And yield their homage to the God of Heaven! 
This time will come ; but first the trial comes, 
And faithfal hearts must suffer or perform. 
My task will soon be finished,—yours remains; 
But while you mingle in these scenes of strife, 
O, keep your feelings warm on mercy’s side, 
Even to our erring countrymen who join 
The British standard—even to them show pity, 
Remember, they are brothers. Is the hour come? 


(Enter Goaler and British soldiers.) 


Goaler. I wish it had not—but ’tis almost seven. 
The officers and guard are waiting now. 
Hayne. Well, it must be. Lam ready. Edward, 
come, 
Attend your father to his resting place, 
And see my body laid in the still grave. 
Its slumbers must be swect after earth’s strife. 
Dear child, you need not go--you have not strength. 





Edward. O, \ct me go, my father. I cannot leave 


you. 
Hayne, (to the soldiers.) Lead on; but first unchain 
me. I would clasp 
Once more the hands of friends, and feel assured 
In the warm pressure of the heart’s farewell. 


[The fetters of Hayne are taken off, and holding Ed- 
ward’s hand, conversing with his friends, he 
Goes out, preceded and followed by soldiers.] 


SCENE II. 


A street in the city, thronged with spectators, soldiers 
&c. A tree inthe distance. 


[Enter Hayne with Edward, Holmes, Livingston, 
and other friends. Guards, Officers, &c.] 


Hayne. Here, then, we part, my son. Now be a 

man, 

My life at yonder tree must end: but there 

Will end life’s surrows, too. *Tis a brief time 

Since ycur dear mother died, (O, blessed be heaven 

She died before this scene!) to-day I die. 

But I have hope to live in heaven. and there 

Our children soon will meet us. Yes, my son, 

Though young, you soon may die. 

Edward, (weeping.) Yes, father, soon 
L'il follow you; I feel I cannot live. 

Hayne. Kiss me; farewell—and blessings rest upon 

thee. 

Friends, let me take your hands. My children—— 
Jivingsion & Holmes. Are ours, 
Hayne. Thanks, and farewell. Yet I would say 

A parting word for Ormond. He has been 

Dear as a son to me. ’Tis strange he left me. 

But say I loved him, and I trvst he’ll prove 

To Julia a protector, and to mine— 

Will he forget my children? 

Livingston. Never, never! 

Grosvenor is noble-hearted, he has been 

Basely betrayed. He’ll ne’er forget thee. 

Hayne. Farewell, all: 
When the heart speaks there’s little room for-words. 
My soul to God, my body to the dust,— 

And my last thought—my country. Edward, live 

And serve thy God and Country. 


[They move forward and exit. 
SCENE Ill. 
Another street in the city. 


[Enter Livingston and Holmes from opposite sides of 
the stage.] 


Holmes. How is Edward? 

Livingston. Like one whose brain is burning, 
And therefore parches up the fount of tears, 
Which should rain down in grief, and so allay 
The fever of despair. ”Tis horrible to see 
His young heart tortured thus. And then to hear 
His doleful accents when he names his father, 
And with convulsive shuddering seems to feel 
The cord, he saw press round his father’s neck. 
Tis horrible! 

Holmes. 
Recover. 

Livingston. Why should death by human means 
Be thus appalling! HadHayne died of fever, 

Or any of the thousand @&3idents, 

That daily sweep the race of men away; 

We should have grieved, but not with agony; 
Have mourned, but murmured not. 

Holmes. Because to man 

Was given no right to take his byother’s life, 
Save fora single crime, the crime of blood, 
The human heart was fashioned g9 be kind, 
And would be, were not passions, tiger-fanged, 
‘Trained to the rapine of the wold for se/f. 
And yet, not this perversion of Qs powers, 

Has e’er effaced the seal of merey, set 


I fear he never will 
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‘ 
In each man’s soul to mark the worth of life, 
(O, priceless value when employed for heaven!) 
And warn him of the penalty incurred 
By those who mar God’simage. Even in war, 
When justice and our country ery—to arms, 
And the hot blood stirs with the trumpet’s call, 
Tis not to kill, but conquer we go forth. 
O, sophistry of passion! when will man 
Learn his true happiness, and his true end— 
And love his neighbour as he loves himself, 
And live on earth as he would live in heaven. 
Livingston. We have not learned it yet. Our spot 
of earth 
Seems rife with angry passions, men as fierce 
As demons roam around, and threaten death, 
And we must arm, or yield each privilege 
That renders life a blessing. We will resist. 


| Have learned the world. 





Hast heard of Grosvenor? 
Holmes. No. What of him? 
Livingston. ’Tis told he has escaped. ‘Ihe vessel lay | 
‘Yoo far from shore for swimmers strength to buffet 
The waves, while storm and darkness both combined 
To veil the enterprise, yet check th’ attempt. 
No doubt he’d aid from the city. Rawdon raves, 
And threatens him with chains, or death if taken. 
Holmes. That will not be at present. He'll retire 
To Marion’s camp. 
Livingston. And why should we not go? 
There’s nothing gained by timid policy, 


[Enter Balfour, with British officers and soldiers.] 


Balfour. Sieze on these rebels. Chain them; they 
are doomed o 
[Soldiers seize on Livingston &9 Holmes. 

To banishment. Put them on board the vessel 
Which sails to-morrow for St. Thomas. There 
Let them arrange their plans of revolution, 
And at their leisure plot in freedom’s name 
Against their sovereign. Bear them off. 

Livingston. Yes, 
Banish our persons; but do not presume 
Such mandate can proscribe the cause of freedom. 
In that high name I here defy your power. 

Load me with irons, chain me in the deep 

And pestilential prisons of your ships, 

Which the infernal fiend of war suggested, 

Auil none, save the infernals, or such men 

As England, shame on that once generous land, 
Has sent to crush our liberty, would dare 

To place men in! But chain me there, 

With the starved, tortured, dying sons of Freedom, 
And Ill defy you still; and my last breath 

Shall be a prayer for blessings on my country. 
Our cause will triumph yet, and your name go 
Down to posterity as a foul blot, 

Libel on human nature. So should stand 

The names of all, who, in whatever cause, 

Put off the feelings of humanity. 

5 pot Ha! prophet, grant me iramortality, 
And | care not for terms your history bears, 

In my own land this rebel lore will ne’er 
Be read or heeded. 

Holmes. Ay, hug such fancies—- 
Britain is not the world. But there will come; 
Even in = island, retribution just 
For all the erimes which ye, by Freedom blest 
Above all other nations, yet have done 
Against the rights of man, Repent ere wakes 
The dreadful wrath of a mjgguided people, 

(The mass of Britons are dpived, not cruel, ) 
Against those selfish, base, and heartless tyrants, 
Who have disgraced the name of Englishmen, 

By rapine, cruelty and avarice. 

Such spirit as ye find in Ormond Grosvenor, 

Who has despised you, fled you, and now stands 
With hand and heart to aid the oppressed, will be 
One day the pride of Engtand’s noblest sons; 

And she has sons worthy of every praise. 

Balfour Ha! ha! Grosvenor fled! Bear them off: 


ha! ha! 
(Soldiers lead out the prisoners, | 











Grosvenor—ha! ha! I have good cause to laugh: 
Why, who would think wise men could be such dupes? 
These rebels, too, are shrewd: but then they ne’er 
"Tis there. ‘Phey’d never 
make 


| Diplomatists, nor statesmen. ‘They’re too honest. 


Grosvenor escaped! And I planned his escape, 
And now must fan the flame of Rawdon’s ire, 
And if he takes the rebel, have him hung 

Upon the instant. Still T would prefer 

That he should fall in battle. 1 will train 

Some skilful marksmen for that purpose. If 

He’s taken, Stanley then may interfere, 

And so gain Julia’s thanks—these lead to smiles: 
Love’s altar oft is kindled by the ray 

That beams from gratitude. It shall not be. 

My plots, thus far, go swimmingly. Hayne’s dead, 
And Grosvenor bann’d, and Julia’s mind impressed 
With fears that Stanley is her brother's foe. 

One effort more, and make her think me friend: 
But that’s the hardest. [ have oft observed 

That innocence seems as instinctive taught 

To fear and fly the guilty. ‘True, they do 


| At times neglect the warning, and so fall, 


But Julia’s guardian-ange! will not sleep, 

And ean I not be good, and worthy of her, 
When these stern scenes are o’er, in which I am 
Uhus forced, by fate, toacta treacherous part? 
Ou: flattering fiend! I will not be the dupe 

Of coward conscience, nor deceive myself. 
Freely I act, and wickedly--I know it. 

I see the turpitude and yet go on, 

But some assert there’s no hereatter. Well, 
Tis a most blessed doctrine—when we sin— 
And heaven is sure to all who but repent. 

I'll use the world as suits me now, and when 


Its pleasures play me false--why, then Ill pray. 
. "(Exit Balfour. 


SCENE IV. 
Time—night. 


(An apartment in Hayne’s house. Books, furniture 

&c., strewed around in confusion. Servant busied 

among the broken articles. A low knocking is , 
heard at the door.) 


Servant, (affrightedly.) Bless me! the red-coats 
are come again. Chey can’t do any more mischief, 
that’s comfort. Hark! (a knock,) that’s not a British 
soldier’s sWaggering knock-thump, thump, rattle, 
rattle, like a drum-head. "Lis a modest knock, any 
way, and must bea friend, or one who wants a friend. 
Pll speak. Who's there? 

Grosvenor, (without.) A friend. ; 

Servant. 1 thought so. Dont knock till I pull the 
bolts; there. Bless me! Master Grosvenor and Mis- 
ter Sullivan—are you here? Why the king’s offi- 
cers have just been here on for you,—Come in; 
come in—lI’ll find some place to hide you, 1 warrant. 

[Enter Grosvenor and Sullivan.) 

Grosvenor. Where is my sister, and the children ? 

speak. 

Servant. Safe with Madame Rutledge—but the 
British officers have gone there too, to search for you, 

Sullivan. We shall then be seized, if we go thither. 

Grosvenor. Let us depart at once for Marion's 

camp ; 


Pi ; 
| And when we’ve reached it trust for means to send 


Communications to our fricnds—to Julia. 

Servant. Miss Julia weeps very much about you 
both, and makes herself sick with trouble. Grief soon 
breaks young hearts. I wish my old, tough heart 
could beer all her sorrows. We have dreadful times. 

Sullivan. We'll go. We'll see her ; comfort her, 

Grosvenor—- 
Here, here, (to the servant) take this, you are an 
honest fellow ; 
Hast an old cloak ’-—-Grosvenor, we must disguise 
ou 
Seted'es venture further in the city. 
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Grosvenor, (sits down on a broken chair.) Manage 

it as you will, my soul is sad. 

Servant. You see old and broken things enough» 
Mister Sullivan ; because the British soldiers have 
carried off, or destroyed all master’s best things 
Look here! See Miss Julia’s harp. 1 cried when 
they broke this, my young lady used to love it so. But 
the soldiers only laughed, and said, everything be- 
longing to a traitor must be “fiscated, or finished— 
and so they finished the harp. 1 don’t see what good 
such finishings do the king 

Sullivan. But have you no disguise ? No cloak, 

or coat ? 

Servant. Vl find something if I takes my own 

jacket. 
[Exit Servant. 

Grosvenor. The history of the world ;-—what is it, 


save 
The history of wars and ravages ? 
And [ve read these admiringly, and called 
The chiefs of the ruffians, heroes !--Never more 
Will pomp’s bright glare around the warrior, dazzle. 
Or turn my eyes from the dark train of woes 
That follows his career Look around :— 
tere have I spent my best and happiest hours, 
Those blissful moments, when the cup of life 
Seems crowned with flowers and passed around to 
friends 
And not a lip partakes, but you can pledge 
From the full heart with blessings. All was here, 
And all is gone. And the red scourge of war 
Has done it. (starting up) See there! and there ! 
all ruins. 
This was the home of Hayne ; a better man, 
True, kind and honourable, never lived : 
And victim of war's vengeful wrath he died. 
And now his children driven from this roof ! 
His little children that he loved so fondly.— 
Merciful Power—forgive me, that I ever 
Paused o’er the tales of war, and wished to bear 
The name of conqueror! "Tis a foul name— 
Assassin—plunderer—would best become them. 
Have they not murdered, ravaged here ? 
Sullivan. Bat we 
Mast war, or else bow down, and live as slaves. 
And have we not a cause ? good cause? We stand 
On our own soil, for our own homes, to drive 
The oppressor from our dwellings. God has 
blessed 
As he inspired us with the strength to meet 
Th’ unequal contest. Should we not resist ? 
Grosvenor. Assuredly. The cause, the cause is 
all. ; 
I meant not censure on a just resistance. 
‘The freedom of mankind rests on this war ; 
And boldly should Americans press on. 
I trust you will not deem me one of those 
Who keep themselves aloof, and carefully, 
Weigh chances of success, and stand on terms ; 
And talk of conscience, meaning interest. 
1 do despise such heartless hypocrites ! 
iiut Sullivan, Iam a Briton born, 
And though I love America, and choose 
To enrol myself her son, can I forget 
That England was my mother’s iand ?—And she, 
(Her smile I do remember, it was proud;) 
Said that great men had borne the name of Briton, 
And I must ne’er disgrace their memory. 
1 wish all Englishmen deserved such praise. 
[Re-enter servant with a woman's cloak | 
Servant. See, here; this is big enough, I'll be 
hound. And this hood will cover his face, and not a 
soul that sees Master Gvosvenor will find him out — 
tfc will look like a fat landlady. 
Sullivan. Ah! this willdo Let me assist-—— 
! They arrange the cloak. 
Grosvenor. But why 
For me all this solicitude ? You are 
Exposed to equal danger from informers. 
Sullivan. By no means, | have mingled little here, 
In the city’s walks. I found this house contained 
All that I prized to make me blest. And here 





Has been my home. You'll a me credit, Ormond, 
For constancy in friendship ! 

Grosvenor. Or in love. 

Sullivan. In both, in both ; well may | boast their 


truth ; 
I feel their kindly influence here ; they have 
Quickened my feeble pulse, and strung my nerves, 
Till now I find the tide of health is strong 
And I can wield my sword. I’ve ne’er been free, 
Since on old Bunker’s height I fought, til] now: 
Sickness lays heavy bonds upon the soul. 
Grosvenor. You journeyed hither to regain your 
health, 
And now you place your life in jeopardy. 
Tis strange that man who shrinks from death should 
brave it. 
Sullivan. Why strange? the worth of life is 
weighed in death. 
Who dies in a worthy cause has lived an age. 
And yet I am not anxious to depart— 
This is a pleasant world, for Julia’s here. 
Grosvenor. But a rude time for lovers. 
we'll 
I’ll look once more upon my sister’s face, 
Ani call her my own treasure, ere I give her 
Wholly away. And yet I know she loves you; 
And so do I.—But still *tis pain to think 
‘that you will rob me of the chiefest place 
In her affections. I have nought but her. 
Sullivan. We shall both love you; make your hap- 
piness 
Our dearest study. We shall—— 
Grosvenor. Oh ! no more— 
I know you'll love each other—and like me ; 
’Tis all I must expect. 
[Exit Grosvenor and Sullivan. 
Servant. (looking i them. ) ‘There they go; and 
two finer looking gentlemen are not to be found in 
this world, I'll be bound. What a pity if they should 
be killed, a dead man always looks so ugly ;—espe- 
cially if he is shot. The one I saw looked ugly—but 
then he was shot in a duel. To die for one’s country 
is very different. And a patriot must look handsome 
any way. [ Exit. 


Come 


SCENE V. 
Time--night. 


An apartment in the house of Mrs. Rutledge—Mrs 
Rutledge and Calista supporting Julia. 


Mrs. Rutledge. See! she revives; the drops, 
Calista, bathe 
Her temples. There—Julia, my love, don’t weep— 
They dare not take you from my roof, my arms. 
You are my own ; my daughter ; I'll protect you. 

Calista, (aside.) O, would she were my sister! 

Julia. ( wen Have they gone ? 

Mrs. Rutledge. Yes gone, forever gone ; I hope. 

That Balfour 
Teased me impertinently with his offers 
To render you assistance. And he vowed 
You should be free to choose, and go, or not, 
Just as you list. 

Julia. I'll never leave my country. 

Is not this mine ? my birth-place, and my home ? 
Why will they talk to me of wealth and grandeur ? 
Tis wealth enough to live in quietness, 

With means to make those happy that I love. 

And they are not ambitious ;—at least I hope not. 

Calista, (smilingly.) y ? How many, Julia, 

are on your list? 

Julia. My brother, —and--and-- 

Mrs. Rutledge. Sullivan ; my dear, 
Yeu need not blush to hear him named. 1 know 
True love is delicate, and fears to speak, 

But it may listen to the darling theme. 

You are worthy of each other. When that’s said 
What need of more?—save this—there’s mutual love, 
And then comes the bright dream of happiness. 

1 saw Hayne wedded--and such were his dreams. 
My sister loved him ;--when they stood together 
Before the altar, never did | see ’ 
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A comelier pair. Where are they now? 
in the dust ! 


(Edward rushes in: his eyes wildly glaring 
as at some distant object, and his whole frame 
convulsed and shuddering.) 


Edward. My father! 
Julia, (goes to him.) Dear boy :-- 
O! Do not break my heart ! Look here, I’m Julia. 
Look on me. Put your arm around my neck. 
Do you not love me, Edward ? 
Edward. My father ! 
(The door is cautiously opened, by a servant.) 
Servant. Hist! hist!--here are some who must 
not be named. 


(Enter Grosvenor and Sullivan.) 


Julia. Brother, dear brother ; 

Edward. My father! 
Grosvenor, (starting.) Merciful God | : 
Dost thou mark this ? and not strike down the guilty! 
What crimes shall then be punished? Edward, Ed- 

ward ! 
He heeds me not. His reason is o’erthrown. 
The temple of his soul is violated ; _ 
Its altar’s light put out--and what is life 
When groped in such abyss of horror ? Edward ! 
Diewe. Oh ! father! father! 
Grosvenor. Heaven save me, as I keep 
The vow that from my tortured heart is drawn--- 
Never, while I have strength to wield this sword, 
Shall it be sheathed, while lives an enemy. 
Blasting our soil with his polluted tread, 
They have provoked, and they shall feel my ven- 
geance. 
Sullivan. But for our country ;---only for our 
country. 
Away with private wrongs. We'll not go forth 
To fight for these---but for the rights of man. 
Shout freedom ! and the talismanic word 
Will open all the treasures of the soul : 
And war for these is just, and wise, and holy. 
But ery revenge! and a dark host of passions. 
Fell, as the fierce hyena, sweeps along, 
And makes even victory a sound of terror ; 
For what is gained that we can turn to good ? 
Ormond. You reason---I feel- -and there’s the dif- 
ference. 
[have not the philosophy which trains 
The soul to patience, and the heart to prayer. 
My virtues move by impulse. Is’t the fault 
Of education, climate, or the blood, 
Or the deep injuries? Ah, it is here. 
No more; [ am resolved; V’ll dwell no more 
On private wrongs. Julia, my dear sister, 
(embracing. ) 
One kiss. I know we have your prayers, and these 
Are pore as infancy. But shal! we leave you? 
Will not some danger? 
Mrs. Rutledge. Do not fear for us. 
Give to our country your whole mind and might. 
Our weakness will be our protection here: 
The British will not dare to war on women. 
Go, go—Itremble lest some spy should learn 
‘That you are here. O, go. 
Edward. Ms father! 
(Exit Edward. 
Grosvenor. Shut from my eyes this spectacle! "twill 
haunt me; 
And ery for blood, hot bl O, sister, soothe 
With your soft voice, and tle smile this sad one. 
To calm the troubled heart is woman’s office. 
And this would angels do, were they on earth. 
And what would be the work of devils? Why, war— 
And that men do. But angels fought in heaven 
For their own home—and so may christian men. 
And we'll drive out these dragons, Sullivan! 
(Exit Grosvenor. 
Sullivan. Julia, farewell. I need not say how often 
My thoughts will centre here. lhe soldier’s life 
Would be despair, did not the hope sustain him 
That some kind heart is praying for his safety; 





Prayer always is a shield; and some dear one 
Waiting to give him welcome from his toils, 
Julia, will you weleome me? 

Julia, (sinks in his arms.) Why need you ask? 
When you can read my soul? But, Sullivan, 
One word: my brother—in the battle guard him. 
I have but one—but one—— 

Sullivan. Fear not for him, 
1’l] make a rampart of my breast, or ere 
Your brother perishes, 

Julia. O, spare me, spare—- 
[ cannot part with either; Sullivan! 

Sullivan. Deavest, why death were almost weleome 


now, 
If thus | should be mourned. But, Julia, love, 
Think not Pil throw my life away when thus 
’Tis rich in hopes. We shall return, and safe-- 
Now, love, retire, and—do not grieve—-farewell, 
Trask waits us with a guide to Marion’s camp. 
(Sullivan leads Julia to the door— 
(she goes out, then exit Sullivan. 
Mrs. Rutledge. Calista, I have fears, distressing 
fears, 
I dared not whisper these tothe young men, 
For then they would have stayed, and if taken here 
Their death was certain. But I fear that Julia 
Will be forced from us by the British chief, 
Under the plea that Stantey is her guardian, 
Appointed by her grandsire, and upheld 
By Rawdon's power—his arbitrary power. 
So Balfour whispered. 
Calista. He is a villain. 
Mrs. Rutledge. But villains may speak truth. We 
must retire 
To the country, an] conceal us, if I learn 
That there is dangerto ber. Sultivan 
Would never pardon us should Julia suffer. 
[Exit Mrs. Rutledge. 
Calista, (alone.) O, happy Julia, to be thus be- 
loved! 
And Sullivan bade her farewell so fondly. 
Had Ormond spoken to me one kind word, 
One single farewell, I would treasure it! 
They tell of lover’s partings, and their grief-- 
I know a deeper sorrow. ’Tis to part 
From the beloved, without a sign of grief. 
I never would have loved him---never---if 
He had not been in danger; till he had 
Solicited my love. I only held him 
Dear as a cousin. Ah, such loves are too dear! 
But I must smother all these sympathies. 
He does not think of me; and maidens fear, 
And they should fear, to breathe a tender thought 
That does not, like an echo, seem awakened 
As the response, and not the suit of love, 
But I may pray for his safety---and return. 
(Exit Calista. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
( To be continued. ) 
=O Bee 


The wings of insects afford an immense va- 
riety of interesting and beautiful objects. Some 
are covered with scales, as in the butterfly tribe. 
Some are adorned with fringes of feathers, and 
the ribs or veins are also feathered, as in many 
of the gnat family, and even these scales and 
feathers are ribbed and fluted in a variety of ways. 
The earwig is not generally known to have 
wings, from their being folded up on the back 
into so small a compass. In size wings differ 
as much as in every other particular, some are 
so minute as to be scarcely perceptible, and 
others are several inches in length. The elytra, 
or wing-cases, of many insects, are beautifully 
transparent objects, such as those of the boat- 
fly, the grasshopper tribe, and many of the mi- 
nute cicad@, or frog-hoppers, &c. 
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1. 


Love's legend was of sad and wandering strain— 

Of mingled thoughtfulness and joy untold— 

A heaven of happiness—a hell of pain— 

With hopes too mighty for the heart to hold! 

Of two, who, in their youth’s unclouded morn; 

Gaz’d, each enraptured, upon wond’rous eyes, 

As on deep fountains—till delights were born, 

As yct undreamt of, and a new surprise 

Came with each deep pulsation, as it rose, 
Distinct as music o’er the bosom’s lost repose! 


II. 


Both were devoted. She was beautiful— 

And the rich blood that cours’d her cheek and brow, 

Each radiant as the flower she stooped to cull, 

Mantled, as she gave back the whisper’d vow, 

With a new glory! She had found a home! 

An altar-place, where, dedicate, she bow'd 

In virgin loveliness—no pictur’d dome, 

No palace, with its pillow decked and proud, 

Could promise the chaste slumber of that breast, 
Where her young head was laid, in confidence and 

rest. 


Ill. 


Joy then took up the strain. How sweet the song 

”T was like a trancing harmony on ears 

Tortur’d by Discord’s tale of crime and wrong. 

His was no history of frowns and fears-- 

His presence fill'd the spirit of a child, 

Lighting to lovelier lustre as he grew! 

His way swept on all musically wild, 

Scatt’ring around new beauties as they flew— 

Delight leapt ever round his path, and flung 
Fresh flowers about the way where Wit and Laughter 

rung. 


IV. 


He made his home with Cheerfulness. His breath 

When Winter clos'd the door, and heap‘d the fire, 

Sounded till midnight with the note of mirth, 

Touch’d by the son, and echoed by the sire. 

And when green Summer with its bloom was out, 

He trode with music ‘mid the bending corn, 

Greeting brown Exercise with song and shout, 

And panting up the hills with light of morn, 

Far from the city, with its sickly shade, 

Link’d hand in hand with Health, that bright en- 
chanting maid! 


V. 


His days pass‘d goldenly. Above—around— 
That voice of song in ceaseless tone was heard 

In one unrivall’d melody of sound, 

And gushing as the note of some wild bird— 
With buoyant step from cottage to the hall, 

To greet bright brows he went, and beaming eyes, 
Casting the magic of his mien on all— 





Banding all life’s delights—and scattering sighs— 

Still pointing through lime’s trial on to Heaven, 

Where the bow’d heart should land, that earth ha 
wrung and riven? 


8B Oe 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
A SERMON IN A GARDEN, 


** Lessons sweet of spring returning, 
Welcome to the thoughtful heart, 
May I call ye sense or warning, 
Instinct pure, or heaven-taught art ?’— Keble. 


“ Anp what are you going to do withourself 
this Sunday afternoon?” said a fair *-church- 
going Lelle.”’ who happened to be passing a 
week in summer, at the same pleasant villa 
with myself. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, “ I am going to chureh, 
as well as yourself, though not, I confess, to 
hear the same minister that you are ;” and I took 
my hat and walked into the garden. 

«1 know not why it is,” said I to myself, as 
I drew on my thread gloves, and took my way 
along the gravel walk, ** that persons should box 
themselves up in chapels to contemplate virtue, 
or be cramped in pews to commune with Deity; 
he may be seen in the earth, and seen in the 
sky, and all creation’s forms are frost-worked 
with his love. The Providence of God, as it 
seemeth to me, hath in nothing been more boun- 
teous than in the rich provision which hath been 
made for nurturing our moral being by the food 
of moral wisdom. Upon all the shapes of earth, 
and all the shows of life, there is charactered a 
moral; instruction is wrapped like a garment 
around al] the state of man, and blooms like a 
rose upon the front of Nature. Each of the 
thousand little dramas, that are daily rounded 
in the great scene of human life, folds up its 
grave conclusion; and Time is daily chisseling 
the couplets of wisdom on the adamant of the 
past, in ineffaceable events, so that experience 
hath become a great pyramid, carved all over 
with the hieroglyphicks of knowledge. Wis- 
dom, too, is the spirit of the inanimate world ; 
instruction is lapped in the perfumes of the 
flowers, and mingles its voice with the chant- 
ings of the brooks; it finds a pulpit on every 
hill, and makes a tent of every leaf. 

** But there is this difference between the 
benefits of Nature and those of experience,” 
continued I, taking a distinction where I had at 
first perceived but a resemblance. ‘Counsel 
must be wrung from the folds of observation, 
and struck from the close fist of History; we 
must wrestle with the angel of the past, ere he 
will impart his blessing: whereas it is freely 
exhaled by Nature, atid floats like a summer 
odour around the gardens of all creation. Min- 
gle but among the forms of nature, trees and 
flowers, and flowing streams, and your soul will 
partake of the purity and freshness wherewith 
she has invested all the subjects of her kingdom. 
For, as on the faces of the flowers, there glow 
no colours but those which they have seen in 
the heavens—the sapphire of the sky,’ the opal 
of the stars, the ruby of the orient clouds—so 
are all the thoughts which they suggest, and the 
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feelings which they inspire, tinged with the 
sanctity of heavenly light. ‘The breath of the 
violet’s eye is peace; the smile of the rose’s 
cheek is innocence. There is great benefit in 
being conversant with pure and genial thoughts, 
as there is great bane in breathing the atmos- 
phere of foul ones; by communion with gener- 
ous and clean imaginations, the tone of the 
desires is insensibly purified, and the vigour of 
the virtuous affections, imperceptibly strength- 
ened. 

Wisdom is daily crying aloud in the business 
of the streets, and voicing the stillness of the 
forest with her teachings; yet where is this 
knowledge garnered, and where are these lessons 
recorded? They perish not, for the spirit of 
wisdom, as the spirit of life, is immortal. Where, 
too, are the forgotten thoughts of man—his evan- 
ished fancies? Have they become spirits? and 


are they now winged with a life of their own? 
will they greet us as we enter eternity ? and 
will our future be coloured by their complexion? 

* Doubtless,” thought I, spreading out my 
pocket-handkerchief upon the grass, and seating 








myself upon it, “* doubtless much of 


‘ The gentle moral of the gale, 
And wisdom written in the tulip’s dye,’ 


lies in that splendid world of unthought ideas 
and unseen perceptions. But while upon the 
ear of our inner spirit there swells a symphony 
of thoughtful feelings, it may be permitted to our 
mind to spel! out in stuttered syllables some frag- 
ments of that song. 

When man for a moment stills the tossings of 
his heart, and curbs the sallyings of his restless 
temper to listen to the gentle music of fair flow- 
ers, their chorussed whisper is to be calm—be 
quiet? what a lesson of counsel, and what a sug- 
gestion of grace is that! Quiet is the element 
of wisdom. The calmest man is the wisesi. 
For the mind is a coral-stone, around which 
thoughts cluster silently in stillness, but are 
scared away by tumult. Men in this time are 
spurring invention, and agitating all the waters 
of knowledge ; whereas the effort of the truly 
philosophic mind still is to look at its subject in 
the calmest manner. Peace is the parent of pa- 
tient thought—of passionless judgment; and if 
the calm suggestion of the nower could be utter- 
ed in the ear of the heated politician, the restless 
religionist, the enthusiast scholar, they would 
receive the holiest counsel that yet had visited 
their thinkings. Itis not asked that in the dear 
air of stillness, keener thought should be exerted, 
or wider scope be given to the purpose ; peace is 
itself a voice of wisdom, and quiet is a robed 
prophet from on high. Old fables tell that when 
descended deities, disguised in flesh, mingled 
in assemblies of men, they were still recognised |, 
by the unmoving eye-ball ; and the legend sha- 
dows the essential calmness of divinity. In 
literature, and in philosophy, whether human or 
heavenly, mark where the star of peace is shin- 
ing, and beneath its crest you will find cradled | 
the kingliest knowledge, the whitest sanctity, 
the mightest power. In things mortal, and in | 
things divine, the spirit of wisdom descendeth | 
like a dove. Mistrust as well the strength as 
the honesty of the ever-acting; respect the coun- 











sel and revere the goodness of the quiet and the 
still. In the throng of them that have preten- 
sions to be the spirit of God in the form of man, 
we see many a piercing eye, and many a jewel- 
led hand, and many a sceptred arm; we see but 
one whose brow is aureoled with the light of 
peace. 

** When I say that peace is a potent conserva- 
tive of piety, yea, an inspiration of the moral 
perception, I say but what holy writings every 
where declare. It is a revelation to the heart— 
an illumination of the mind in things divine : 
‘Be still, and know that { am God,’ said the 
spirit on high; ‘ The peace of God preserve thee 
in the knowledge and love of God,’ says that 
ancient prayer, the prayer of christian benedic- 
tion: indicating that that quiet is a sympathetic 
mirror of the truths of heaven, furnishing, what 
Archbishop Leighton has finely called, * an in- 
expressible kind of evidence’ of the reality of 
faith, an evidence that all may feel but none 
communicate. Against evil passions, habitual 
calmness is the best preservative, for, if the 
storm of excitement be once roused, even in the 
cause of virtue, none can tell. whither it will 
blow. * Commune with your own heart, in your 
chamber,’ says the royal harper of Israel, * and 
be still.’ 

“Tn action, as well as in thought, the man 
who has learned to pause, has learned the last 
and highest lesson which wisdom has to teach. 
In worldly things, I need not dwell upon the 
value of this counsel: but in that warfare, which 
on earth never ceases, it is equally precious. 
Christian man! thou hast often felt that in thy 
safest moods some strong temptation has come 
upon thee, and wrestled with thy spirit, and dis- 
quieted thee, and the vexation of spirit which it 
wrought has made thee reckless, and thou hast 
fallen. The struggle was momentary, although 
bitter; thou wast struck down by a blow. When 
thou art again assailed, remember my words. 
Pause, and the temptation will pass from thee ; 
Be still for a moment, and that stillness will be 
thy salvation ! 

“The sin which assaults thee, seems to thee 
sweet, and thou thinkest that it will be always 
so, that to vanish it were hard, to live without it 
were a dreary prospect. But pause, and thy mpod 
will change ; thy appetites are corrupted by the 
proximity of evil thought; let it stip from th 
mind, and the craving for it will fall with it. Is 
is only in their first rankness, in their panting 
novelty, that sins have a force to paralyze the 
will and melt down the moral purpose; if thou 
canst make them wait two breathings at the 
door, they will fade and fall to earth. The first 
moment of attack is not the moment to put forth 
thy strength; thy vigour is then wracked by the 
keenness of temptation: but pause, and by that 
recuperation of vigour in repose, which is a law 
of both the physical and the moral life, thy ener- 
gy will be augmented and concentered, and 
with one sally thou wilt disperse the foe. 

“The contemplation of flowers opens to us 
other ends and objects of existence, than those 
that lie in the open view and worldly recogni- ° 
tion of mankind, and teach the great lesson of 
contentment. In many a lonely vale and many 
a hidden nook, there flowers and fades a gem, 
whose beauty has drawn forth the choicest 
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wealth of heaven, and which to mortal seeming, 
was only framed to lie along the breast of love, 
or nod above the regal brow of beauty; yet 
where it waved, it wanes; no mortal eye hath 
ever sparkled o’er its splendour, and on earth no 
record lives of its exceeding fairness, Yet not 





in vain did it pass through the silent mystery of 
birth, nor can its placid smile be saddened by | 
reproach of uselessness: such marvellous skill 

the All-wise would never waste, and if he formed, | 
he first had fixed a purpose; yet in the world’s 
valuables that flower had passed uninventoried. | 


Hence, stranger, if the world shower her pear! 


sumption, and self-righteousness. It forgets 
those high and solemn duties which every man 
owes to that immortal being—his own soul. Doth 
not the prophet rebuke this pious frenzy when he 
saith,—** Thy strength is, to sit still ;”’ and doth 
not the apostle disclaim these works when he 
saith,—** The fruit of the spirit is peace?” O, 
that the Christian 


Would pause awhile from action, to be wise. 


Nothing can better display to us the true value 
of our own state and nature than the thought of 


and gold wide of thy dreary path, and if the | that world which is walled. within a garden. 
voice of praise or sympathy come never nigh | When from the heated interests of life, its breath- 
thee, nor conscious proof of usefulness console | less anxieties, its leaden cares, we turn to this 
thy life, and thou thinkest that thy being is di- | white-robed commonwealth of flowers, and be- 
vorced from purpose, yet be not disquieted : fret hold how large a sphere there is, on the thres- 
not thy gentle fancy with such thought: thy | hold of which all the concerns which we have 


breathing has its benefit. The lonely flower is | 
telling thee that God is pleased with that which, | 
in its appointed place, but buds, and blooms and | 
dies; it lives to shew thee, that while the whirl- 

wind executeth wrath, and the breeze conveyeth | 
mercy, those ‘also serve, who only stand and | 
wait.’ Possess thy soul in peace; ripple not | 
the current of thy years by pining or regret, for | 
he that fashioned thee in secret, ‘curiously | 
wrought thee in continuance,’ sees a use in thy | 


existence. 


Tis Nature’s law that nothing shall exist 
Divorced from zood—a spirit and a pulse of good, | 
A life and soul to every mode of being 
Inseparably linked! 


The white feet of the moonlight gliding on the 
lonely Ararat—the music of the wind that sighs | 
among the ice-cliffs of Arctic desolations—the | 
desert spring that hath never moistened a mortal 
lip—all, all are useful in their great Creator’s | 
eye. In the orchestral harmony of being, they | 
make up the full-channelled stream of praise;— | 
they swell the columned incense that daily voy- | 
ages from earth to heaven; they are a feature 
in the world-mirrored face of God. So, the con- 
tentment that sits and sings by its own grey 
hearth, and the armless, voiceless resignation, 
that rolls its coat of frieze about its limbs and 
smiles—they ‘ bear His mild yoke,” and bear- 
ing it, are blessed. ‘Thou who sighest in ob- 
scurity, repress thy rising murmurs; sweeten 
the air with calm submission; and let the watery 
beams of Hope silver the stainless element of 
Peace. 

From the enfeebling and pernicious distractions 
of externality we may in some measure be de- 
livered by the soothing gentleness of thoughts 
a-field, and taught a quiet inwardness of feeling. 
An anxious and busy conscience finding that it 





| gives us. 
| a centre, we seem to occupy the foremost ground 


| thing that never sinned. 








has a work to do, looks out for earnest action, 
forgetting that the best “ good work” it can per- 
form is to preserve its own garment white, and 
to keep its vestments unspotted from the world 
—to calm down its own passions—to keep its | 
own will resigned. I abhor and deprecate that 
restless rage of action, that incessant enterprize, 
that is abroad in the Christian world—that out- 
wardness of interest, which never inquires if all 
is well about the heart; it is the opposite of 
“* pure and undefiled religion ;” it begins in folly 
and a feeble judgment, and it ends in vanity, pre- 


weighed, sink into naught, the burthen of those 
cares is lightened, the sting of those anxieties 
is drawn. When we see how large a share of 


| the love and the power of God, is hourly shed 


upon objects from which man is shut out, we 
see how small a space life fills in the broad eye 
that scans the universe. 

The hourly fading of the brightest flowers 
shows us how valueless is their existence, and 
may teach us how small is tke claim our merit 
Viewing all things from ourselves as 


and highest platform of creation, and think that 
the arm of vengeance will be arrested from regard 


| to our eminence, or, in truth, to our native ex- 


cellence. Turn, thou that measurest with the 
high and lofty one that inhabiteth eternity, and 
that thinkest thyself of consequence to him, turn 
to the Jessuns of the withered lily—the wisdom 
of the drooping rose. Sparkling beneath the 
morning sun, behold a city of delights where an 
angel might refresh his spirits, and a seraph « 
make glad his inmost heart; where skill is la- 
vished in unceasing fullness, and the all-odorous 
music-breath of beauty floats like a vapour round 
the forms of grace. If earthly thing, unaided, 
could win his love or gain a title to his sparing 
mercy, it were surely this—the only mundane 
But in the noontide 
gladness of their rarest grace—in the summer 
sweetness of their most enchanting loveliness— 
in a moment he blots out their being, and turns 
their beauty to darkness and decay. Let us 
learn then that if God hath no need of “his own 
gifts,” neither hath he of ‘man’s work.” Be- 
tween them and us it is but a difference of days 
and years. 

While thus their present splendour bids us 
uncrest our pride, and plant the knee where stood 
the foot, so will their sometime meanness coun- 
sel us to caution how we use contempt. We 
daily meet with those in whom the inner and 
diviner life of man is no more developed than is 


| the eye-let in the stone-dry bulb, or the yet un- 


greened bud upon the bush. Yet, reverence 
mortality wherever it moves, and let the foot of 
scorn come never near to hurt the meanest of the 
manly race. For as that bulb and bush, stone- 
dry, ungreened, e’en now fold up unseen within 
their rudeness the perfect flower which shall 
deck the air, so in the darkest, rudest, breast 
there lurks a soul—a thing, even now, God-like 
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and awful, but which, anon, will gem the long 
line of Christ’s attendant train. ‘The cold and 
clod-like savages that chill the earth—they are 
but angels in the wintry state. He that regrets 
a leafless plant may be scorning that which 
shall win him love from them he loves; he that 
had struck the goatherd of Admets, had sinit- 
ten the sun-god. As, then, the time-forgetting 
seedsman smells the orient blossom in the death- 
browned wood, and as in cottaged humbleness 
the prophetic eye of maternal love vails to the 
sceptre in her infant’s grasp, so let the heart of 
faith respect a seraph in each mortal form. 
Contempt isa feeling that is rarely just, and 
never wise : however degraded an object may 
be, until thou hast thoroughly known all its his- 
tory, and hast clearly seen its destiny, thou hast 
no right, as an honest man, to despise, and none 
then, as a philosopher. What thou wouldst 
scorn, has its place in some system: and he that 
understands the elevation of the statue, will 
never sneer at the lowliness of the pedestal. 

** Such,” I continued to myself, drawing up 
my feet as I felt the ground growing damp under 
my limbs, “into such, and a thousand other 
hints of virtue, might this scene be moralized. 
But there is in the mere atmosphere, that floats 
around these gentle urns of loveliness, a draught 
of virtuous power, for that atmosphere is a mild 
sadness. 

“There is often found,” says the sweet 
prophet of the moral muse, my master Words- 
worth— 


** There is often found 
In mournful thoughts, and always might be found, 
A power, to virtue friendly.” 


‘+All joy and complacency tends to unnerve and 
enfeeble the spirit, and all saddening thoughts 
are wholesome, and have airs of virtue breathing 
about them. And when gay scenes pass before 
the eyes, and the heart is not interested, there is 
always raised a feeling of regret. In the glad- 
ness of beauty, the aged heart’s second sight 
discerns a something mournfcl, and the bright- 
est pageant, when the hopes are elsewhere, is 
a melancholy thing. The mere ambition of the 
scene excites these pensive thoughts, and when 
we add to the feeling with which we look on 
flowers, the remembrance of their evanescence, 
the consideration is full-fraught with that sorrow 
which leadeth to wisdom. As they fade mo- 
mently, beneath our eyes, let the young and the 
lovely remember, that if one beauty decks their 
front, one destiny binds their lives.” 


+B Bt 


The instincts of animals are their habits and 
practices resulting from their varied forms and 


natural powers. They fly, swim, crawl, run, | 


&c, and eat and locate agreeably to their respec- 
tive experienced convenience, and the young uni- 
versally follow the habits of their parents, and 
education becomes their nature, generating pe- 
culiarities in each kind. They thus replenish 
the earth, promote its intense fertility, and be- 
come useful and necessary parts of a general cir- 
cle of organic life. 


*& 
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** The way is long,” the father said, 
While through the western wild he sped, 
With eager searching eye ; 
** Cheer ye, my babes,” the mother cried, 
And drew them closer to her side, 
As frown’d the evening sky. 


Just then, within the thicket rude, 

A log-rear’d cabin’s roof they view’d, 
And its low shelter blest ; 

On the rough floor their simple bed, 

In haste and weariness they spread, 
And laid them down to rest. 


On leathern hinge the doors were hung, 
Undeck'd with glass the windows swung, 
The smoke-wreath stain’d the wall ; 

And here they found their only home, 
Who once had ruled the spacious dome, 
And paced the pietured hall. 


But hearts with pure affections warm, 
Unmurmuring at the adverse storm, 
Did in that cell abide ; 
And there the wife her husband cheered, 
And there her little ones she reared, 
And there, in hope, she died. 


Still, the lone man his toil pursued, 
While ‘neath his roof so low and rude, 
A gentle daughter rose, 
As peering through some rifted rock, 
And blooming on a broken stock, 
The blushing sweet-briar grows. 


With tireless hand the board she spread, 
The Holy Book at evening read, 
And when with serious air, 
He saw her bend so sweetly mild, 
To lull to sleep the moaning child, 
He blessed her in his prayer. 


But stern disease his footstep staid, 

And down the woodman’s ake he laid, 
he fever-flame was high ; 

No more the forest feared his stroke, 

He fell, as falls the rugged oak 
Beneath the whirlwind's eye. 


His youngest girl, his fondest pride, 
His baby, when the mother died, 
How desolate she stands— 
While gazing on his death-struck eye, 
His kneeling sons with anguish ery, 
And clasp his clenching hands. 


Who hastes his throbbing head to hold? 

Who bows to chafe his temples cold? 
In beauty’s opening prime!— 

That blessed daughter, meek of heart, 

Who, for his suke, a matron’s part 
Had borne before her time. 
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That gasp, that groan—’tis o'er, ‘tis o'er, 
The manly’breast must heave no more, 
The heart no longer pine. 
Oh, Thou, who feed’st the raven’s nest, 
Confirm to them the promise blest, 
‘* The fatherless are mine.” 
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THE EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEP: 
A NOVELETTE. 
BY MISS LESLIE. 
[ Continued from page 32. ] 
CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Dimsdale had written for accommoda- 
tions, and the ladies were met in the hall by a 
chambermaid, who immediately conducted thein 
to their rooms. After they had taken off their 
bonnets and arranged their hair, they descended 
to the tea-table which had been set for their party 
at one end of the refectory—the general tea being 
over long before their arrival. 

The gentlemen joined them; and conversation 
was proceeding very gaily, when they were in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Conroy, the 
sister of Mrs. Dimsdale. This lady, with her 
husband and daughters, had been already more 
than a fortnight at Rockaway--Mr. Conroy 
going backwards and forwards according as bu- 
siness required his presence in the city. 

Althea, notwithstanding her acquaintance with 
the Dimsdale family, had hitherto seen but little 
of the Conroys, who lived in a distant part of the 
town and visited in a different circle—Though 
nearly related, and always on amicable terms, 
the habits and dispositions of the two families 
were so different that there was no great inti- 
macy between them—the Dimsdales being plain, 
unpretending people, and the Conroys—but we 
vill let them speak for themselves. 

“T have but this moment heard of your ar- 
rival, sister Dimsdale—I left the company in 
the saloon, and came to you immediately”— 
said Mrs. Conroy, taking a seat near the table, 
and accepting an invitation to join them in their 


: How are the girls ?’”’—enquired Mrs. Dims- 
dale. 

“ Perfectly well”—replied Mrs. Conroy— 
“and so extremely delighted with Rockaway 
that there is no getting them away from it— 
which, however, is not to be wondered at—for 
to tell the truth they are excessively admired 
here—Between ourselves, the Miss Conroys are 
considered the belles of the place—Of course I 
would not say this to every one, but you know 
very well that my daughters have always been 
rather celebrated, though their styles are so dif- 
ferent, and it must be confessed that the dignified 
sofiness of Abby Louisa, and the piquant viva- 
city of Phebe Maria are too strikingly contrast- 
ed not to produce effect. They have just re- 
turned from an evening walk on the beach with 





some others of the young people; and Abby 
Louisa, having been inadvertantly led by Mr. 
Draglington rather too near the surf, (quite into 
it, I believe,) has got her dress sadly splashed, 
and has gone up stairs to change it. And I left 
Phebe Maria in the saloon, so surrounded with 
beaux that L could not get at her to apprize her 
of your arrival. I know one ought not to tell 
these things of one’s own daughters, but, sup- 
press it as we may, maternal affection will peep 
out—and for my part, I cannot be otherwise than 
natural.” 

Politeness restrained the young gentlemen 
from exchanging looks at this assertion of one of 
the most artificial women they had ever met 
with, but who fortunately had not depth enough 
to be dangerous. Being the sister of his uncle’s 
wife, to Lansing Mrs. Conroy was no stranger, 
but to Selfridge who had only seen her at Roék- 
away, she was both new and amusing. From 
Lansing he had heard the origin of the incongru- 
ous double names that distinguished her daugh- 
ters. ‘They were called Abigail and Phebe after 
two rich old aunts of Mrs. Conroy’s, who consi- 
dered herself their favorite niece, and who ex- 
pected from them a large legacy for each of her 
daughters. Aunt Abby died when the children 
were eight and nine years old, leaving her whole 
fortune without reservation to her sister—Aunt 
Phebe soon afier was married by a young spend- 
thrift of twenty-two, on condition that she made 
over to him all her property. 

These two successive disappointments were 
severely felt by Mrs. Conroy; and, justly in- 
censed at having given her children old-fashion- 
ed names for nothing, she added to them the 
more genteel appellations of Louisa and Maria. 
Mr. Conroy was a man of business, and little 
else; allowing his wife sovereign sway over 
the family and all other concerns, exeept those of 
the counting house. 

“This is our first visit to Rockaway since the 
erection of the new hotel”—said Mr. Dimsdale 
—* but with accommodations very inferior to 
the present we have formerly found it a pleasant 
place, and no doubt we shall enjoy it exceeding- 
] Add 

* Of course you will”’—replied Mrs. Conroy— 
“there is a great deal of genteel company here ; 
and I have not seen better dressing at any wa- 
tering place. We have now at Rockaway a 
large proportion of the people one meets in so- 
ciety, with, to be sure, some sprinkling of per- 
sons whom nobody knows—but that is the usual 
alloy to all places of public resort, as unfortu- 
nately in our republican country those that have 
money to pay their way, can gain admittance 
any where.—But I assure you our saloon has 
been extremely brilliant—We have had three 
judges—one bishop—two ex-governors—five 
members of congress—oneé captain in the navy— 
two colonels in the army—tourteen lawyers— 
and merchants ‘too tedi@us to mention.’? And 
then there is the new Efiglish traveller.” 

**]T did not know there was a new-one”’—re- 
marked Mr. Dimsdale. = ia 

«Is it possible !—Why there has beeh nothing 
else talked of since the arrival of the lastgacket. s 
Bat though you do live so out of the world (ex- . 
cuse my saying so) it is too strange that you 
should not have heard of Sir Tiddering Tatter- 
sall.” 
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“That sounds like a thing of shreds and 
patches”—observed Althea, aside to Selfridge, 
who had taken care to sit next to her. 

“* Miss Vernon’”—said Mrs. Conroy—overhear- 


ing her—* give me leave to inform you that Sir | 


Tiddering Tattersall’s clothes are always of re- 
gular make, gnd perfectly whole, and (whatever 
latitude he may indulge in among Americans) 
I have no doubt that in his own country he is al- 


ways drest scrupulously according to the fash- | 


ion, and that he has costumes for every possible 


oceasion—as is the case with all English gen- | 


tlemen—still more when they are noblemen.” 
“ Pardon me, my dear Mrs, Conroy”—said 
Lansing—* a baronet (if such is the rank of Sir 


Tiddering) is not exactly a nobleman—you for- | 


get that a baronetcy comes next to the peerage, 
but does not belong to it.” 

Mrs. Conroy did not forget, for she had never 
remembered—being extremely ill-versed in the 


grades of European title ; a species of ignorance | 
very common among my countrywomen, not- | 
withstanding their fondness for novels of fashion- | 


able life. 


“T do not know that he is a baronet’”’—resumed | 


Mrs. Conroy—* he may be something of still | 
| ready far advanced. It was debated whether the 


higher rank—perhaps a knight—l am quite sure 
that knights have Sir before their names, for ] 
have read of them when a girl.—He may bea 
Knight of the Garter.” 

“Very probably” —said Lansing—who thought 
that further argument might make * confusion 
worse confounded.” 


*“ That he is a man of consequence there can be | 


no doubt”—pursued Mrs. Conroy. 

** What is his businessin America?’’ enquired 
Mr. Dimsdale. 

** Do you suppose any body would be so rude 
as to ask him’’—replied Mrs. Conroy. 

** His ostensible business is to buy a trotting 
horse”—said Lansing—* his real one is probably 
to write a book.” 

“Sir Tiddering Tattersall write a book” —said 
Selfridge, contemptuously. 


“Why not”—resumed Lansing—“ no doubt he | 
could write as good a one as the renowned Fre- | 
derick Fitzgerald de Roos—and could equally , 


enlighten his compatriots on the ever obscure 
subject of society and manners in America—a 
country which they always seem to look at 
through a blanket.” 

“Say rather a mist—or a veil’’—observed 
Selfridge--* either of which would be quite as 
Shakspearian—certainly more elegant—and per- 
haps more just.” 

** No”’—replied Lansing—‘ I will persist in 
my blanket—for homely as the image may be 
it is not too strong to express the opaqueness of 
the unaccountable something that seems always 
to interpose between their perceptions of Ameri- 
rica and the truth.” 

“It is a wilful obtuseness”—said Mr. Dims- 
dale—* none are so blind as those that will not 
see,”’ 

* T am very sure that Sir Tiddering Tattersall 
is no author”—said Mrs. Conroy—* for he has 
a valet, and he brought with him a cart-load of 
baggage, and never gets up till noon, and it is 
evident that money is no object tohim He want- 
ed a parlour to himself, and a dressing-room, but 
being unable to obtain them, and equally unable to 


, conform to what he justly calls the barbarous 
hours of the hotel, he pays extra for having his 
dinner alone in his own chamber at eight o’clock.” 

1 suppose, then”—said Mr. Dimsdale—“he 
is now luxuriating in the enjoyment of his soli- 
| tary meal.” 
| “Exactly so”—replied Mrs. Conroy—* let me 
| see (looking at her watch) he mast be just now 
| engaged in taking his wine.” 
| ** Quite likely”—said Lansing, as he rose 
| from the table, which the party, having conclud- 

ed their repast, were now quitting. 
| _ Between Lansing and Mrs. Conroy there had 
| always been a sort of disinclination to like each 
/ other—and though she was the sister of his 
uncle’s wife, neither of them ever acknowledged 
' the least approach to any thing like auntship or 
_nephewship. Still she was in the main very un- 

willing to quarrel with him, prudently judging 
_ that when a woman has daughters to marry, she 
should contrive to keep on good terms with all 
manner of men; as there is no telling what may 
happen, or which may eventually be found le plus 
bon parti, 

A council was now held as to the most eligi- 
ble mode of finishing the evening, which was al- 


ladies should prepare for going into the saloon, 
or whether they should take a walk on the beach, 
the night being moonlight. ‘lo the surprise of 
| Selfridge, Althea Vernon, though she had ex- 
pressed an impatient desire for a near view of 
| the ocean, was now evidently in favour of their 
debut in the drawing room. But Mrs. Conroy 
_ feeling some apprehension lest the beauty of 
Miss Vernon should eclipse that of her own 
| daughters (notwithstanding their styles were so 
happily contrasted) adroitly assured the young 
ladies that they could not possibly appear in the 
| saloon without making such an entire change in 
their dress as must occupy a very considerable 
time, and would over-fatigue them after a ride of 
twenty miles, and might cause them to look pale 
and haggard, “which you know”—said she— 
‘ig not at all desirable.” Also, that their hair 
had been so blown about by the wind that it 
would not be presentable till after a fresh pinning 
up. She ended by counselling them to repair 
immediately to bed. 

This last advice, however, (which was deli- 
vered in an under tone) our young ladies were 
by no means inclined to follow, and even Mrs. 
Dimsdale declared her disinclination to retire so 

early. So it was decided that the juveniles, as 
Mr. Dimsdale called them, should take a walk 
on the strand, while Mrs. Dimsdale (for whom 
it was only necessary to change her cap and col- 
lar) accompanied her husband and Mrs. Conroy 
into the saloon. 


CHAPTER V. 


When Althea and Julia had gone up stairs for 
their bornets, and the two young gentlemen 
| were promenading the portico while waiting for 
them—*I must confess’’—said Selfridge—*that 
I was disappointed at Miss Vernon’s being so 
unsentimental, or so unpoetical, or so unpictorial 
(I know not what to call it) as to evince a pre- 
ference of the noise and glare of a crowded 
drawing-room toa walk on the margin of the 
Atlantic—and by moonlight too”— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“Now”—replied Lansing—“I think that 
preference perfectly natural to a very young and 
sprightly girl. Let me console you with the 
homely proverb that you must not expect to find 
old heads on young shoulders—an adage, I fore- 
see, you will often have occasion to recollect in 
the course of your present engouvement.”’ 

“ But surely” —said Selfridge—* youth is the 
age for romance and poetry, and it is then that 
our feelings are most vividly awake to the 
beauties and sublimities of nature.” 

“There I disagree with you”—answered 
Lansing—“It is after our taste is somewhat 
formed and has had time to improve and refine, 
that our imaginations, generally speaking, are 
most susceptible of the picturesque and the im- 
posing. Children are rarely struck with fine 
natural scenery, and to coarse and uncultivated 
minds (whether of the vulgar little or the vulgar 
great) it seldom affords much pleasure. I do 
not believe that a Swiss peasant is aware of the 
magnificence of his glorious Alps. To him they 
are only high mountains: dangerous, slippery, 
and difficult to cultivate. Do you think when 
the Italian that grinds his hand-organ through 
the streets of New York, looks back to the 
land of his birth, that he grieves for the marble 
promontories, and flowery glades, and myrtle 
thickets, and clear blue waves of his Mediterra- 
nean home? 
more closely connected with himself, or for en- 


joyments in which mind has but little associa- | 


tion. Nay—have you not heard of persons who 


living within ten miles of Niagara never visited | 


the stupendous cataract until they found it had 
become a place of public resort. And even now 
how many go thither that are satisfied with a 
mere cursory glance, and leave it without re- 
s 38 es . . ” 
faining one additional idea of its wonders. 


* But what is all this with reference to Miss | 


Vernon”—said Selfridge—* you cannot per- 
suade me that hers isa light and frivolous mind, 


when there is so much intelligence in her looks.” | 


“She looks as I believe she is”—replied Lan- 


sing—* that, Miss Vernon is a girl of quick capa- | 
city, I have not the slightest doubt, nor also that | 


she has sense, imagination and feeling.—There 
now—you need not grasp my hand so delightedly. 


Bat remember our conclusion on the general in- | 
consistency of human nature, and do not be sur- | 
prised if this beautiful star that has just risen on 

ror horizon should occasionally diverge from | 


er orbit, and recreate herself with an erratic ex- 


eursion into the fields of air. Also, if you intend | 
commencing lover in earnest, you must conquer | 


this habit of considering things too deeply.—But 
here come the ladies—I suppose I must kindly 
and unprofitably take charge of good little Julia, 


who is not only my own cousin, but more than | 


suspected of having exchanged rings and lockets 
with a certain naval officer now cruising in the 
Pacifie.—The poor dear girl is ashamed to ac- 
knowledge the interest she takes in the ocean and 
its appurtenances,” 

The alertness of Selfridge in offering his arm 
to Althea left indeed no choice to his friend, 
who followed him with Miss Dimsdale. They 
had walked but thtee or four yards on leaving 
the portico, when the tufts of grass became 
“few and far between,” till they were reduced 
to a solitary blade here and there, struggling 


No—his regrets are for objects | 


| with the deep and choaking sand, through which 
our little party proceeded ; their feet sinking im 
at every step. But with the true American dis- 
position to make light of petty inconveniences, 
they laughed gaily at the difficulty of their pro- 
gress—though more than once the ladies stepped 
out of their shoes in lifting their feet. These 
sands, thongh now dry, were at high tide usually 
covered with water; and in a few minutes our 
little party reached a fine smooth beach sloping 
into the dark-rolling ocean. 
It was one of those nights when 


*¢ The moon is in her summer glow 
But hoarse and high the breezes blow.” 


She had climbed above a mass of dark vapours 
that curtained the east, and was touching with 
silver the edges of the flying clouds that were 
wafted across her face by the sea-wind as it 
swept over the heaving waves, ruffling their 
glittering heads into crests of foam. 

** The art of man”—said Selfridge—* though 
it has drawn lightning from the clouds, and cut 
passages throngh mountains, levelled rocks, and 
converted forests into cities, can effect no change 
in the stern and unconquerable ocean. This 
surf, that throws its broad white ridge along the 
sandy beach, is roaring now as it has roared 
since the creation of the world; and so will it 
continue, warring against the shore in restless 
and unending strife till time is lost in eternity.” 

He then, while they paced the shadowy strand 
in the moonlight, described with graphic elo- 
quence some of the ocean scenery that he had 
witnessed in his voyage to India—particularly 
a tremendous tempest in the latitude of the 
Mauritius. And to Althea’s eager inquiries if 
they saw the island of Paul and Virginia, he re- 
plied that they had discerned one of its moun- 
tains looming dimly through mist and storm. 

There was a silence—and as Selfridge glan- 
ced at the expressive countenance of Althea and 
saw the tear-drops trembling on * the fringed eur- 
tains of her eyes,” he felt that her thoughts were 
dwelling on St. Pierre’s beautiful and affecting 
story. ‘The young lover could scarcely refrain 
from, at that moment, making her an offer of his 
hand and heart. ‘She is all truth and nature” 
—thought he—* full of faney and feeling, and 
too artless to be capable of concealing her emo- 
tions, or even her foibles—if indeed she has any.” 

The pause was first broken by Althéa, who 
did not pursue the subject of the storm, but said 
with brightening eyes—* I know not a more 
striking description of moonlight on the sea- 
beach than that of Oberon, in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, when he is about to send Pack 
in search of the enchanted flower.—Has this 
| charming scene never been transferred to canvas?” 
| ©The immortal poet’’—replied Selfridge— 
| « has made it so beautiful and vivid that he has 
left nothing for the genius of the painter. Many of 
the best artists have shrunk from the task of il- 
lustrating the finest and most popular passages 
of Shakspeare—fearing their inability to paint 
up to the picture he has presented in a few 
magie touches to the mind’s eye of his readers, 





“The man who life with nature's pencil drew, 
Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new”— 
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may well dispense with assistance from the 
material pallet and canvas.” 

“To-night, however”—continued Selfridge, 
after a pause—* there are too many drifting 
clouds, and the wind is too high, and the water 
in too much agitation, to give me exactly the 
idea of the calm and lovely sea-side picture 
sketched by the fairy king.” 

Selfridge then began to repeat the lines in 
question, and at those that depict * Flying be- 
tween the cold moon and the earth, Cupid all 
armed,’’ Althea whose eyes were now involun- 
tarily turned towards the wandering planet that 
shone down on her beautiful face, prompted him 
with a naieveté that he found bewitching. And 
at the words “a sudden aim he took,” the lover 
could not refrain from slightly pressing the hand 
that rested on his arm. Whether she perceived 
it or not I leave to the sagacity of my lady 
readers. ’ 

“ Young as she is, how correct is her taste— 
how lively her perceptions of grace and beauty” 
—thought Selfridge, as they turned their steps 
to the hotel—it being near ten o’clock. When 
they passed the windows, and saw by the light 
of the chandelier suspended from the ceiling, the 
gay groups that promenaded the saloon, or chat- 
ted on the sofas around it, Althea exclaimed— 

** What a bright and animated scene! Among 
the company, there may be (according to Mrs. 
Conroy) some people whom nobody knows—but 
the general effect is certainly that of fashion and 
elegance;—1 wish I had passed the evening in 
the saloon.” 

Selfridge felt again disappointed, and made no 
reply. ‘“ After all’"—said he to Lansing, when 
they had conducted the young ladies to the stair- 
case, and taken leave of them for the night—* I 
think 1 will profit by your advice, and know 
more of Miss Vernon before I carry my admira- 
tion of her too far.” 

“Then you have not yet proposed”—said 
Lansing. 

** Nonsense” —replied Selfridge—“ do you 
take me for the hero of a comedy, that falls in 
love at the first interview, offers himself at the 
secord, and is married at the third.” 

“ Let us finish the evening in the saloon”— 
said Lansing. * Will you goin with me?” 

“ No”—answered Selfridge—*1 am not in 
the vein for fashion and elegance. I will walk 


in the portico awhile.—The air is cool and re- 


freshing. 

“Cool, indeed!” said Lansing—“ with this 
brisk north-wester, which would have blown 
little Julia into the sea if I had not kept her 
Steady. But I leave you to your meditations.” 

There would be too much sameness in saying 
that our heroine meditated also. We will only 
hint that she spent a remarkably long time in 
transferring some of the contents of her trunk to 
the shelves of the commode; and she must have 
been somewhat abstracted when on opening the 
embroidered handkerchief her perception of its 
beauties was rather less distinct than usual. In 
Short, she “ pottered and dawdled an immensi- 
ty,” and “put out things,” and put jthem in 
or till all was still throughout the hotel. 

aving extinguished her lamp, she sat down 


6 





at the window to rest herself after her fatigue, 
and looked out at the strand and the ocean till 


** The wan moon was setting behind the white wave.’’ 


It is not to be supposed that through the Ve- 
netian shutters Miss Vernon could identify the 
figure of the solitary gentleman, who, till a late 
hour, continued to perambulate the portico, or 
that she observed the grace of his attitude, when 
at times he folded his arms, and stood leaning 
musingly against one of the pillars. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The sun shone brightly through her shutters 
before Althea awoke, and she found it too late 
to put in practice her intention of calling up Julia 
to accompany her in a ramble on the beach 
to see the first rays of morning burnish the 
ocean. She had just completed her toilet when 
Mrs. Dimsdale and Julia tapped at her door, 
and the breakfast bell not having yet sounded, 
they all three repaired to the little front drawing- 
room that opens into the corridor or long pas- 


-sage at the head of the first staircase— 


“And now, my dear Mrs. Dimsdale ”—said 
Althea—“ tell us what was seen, and said, and 
done, last evening in the saloon.” 

“I saw many well-drest, fashionable, and 
agreeable-looking people ’—replied Mrs. Dims- 
dale— and some few that were not so—and [ 
met several of my friends from the city—Mr, 
Dimsdale, whose acquaintance among gentlemen 
is very extensive, was of course at no loss—I 
was introduced by my sister Conroy to several 
of her prime people, as she calls them, and she 
took opportunities of giving me their histories— 
And | heard much conversation through the 
room about a young lady from Boston, who is 
daily expected in our city, and it is said, intends 
immediately visiting Rockaway’ — 

“Miss De Viney is it not’’—said Julia— 
“Templeton Lansing was speaking of her last 
evening as we walked on the beach. He says 
every one is preparing for a great sensation on 
her arrival.” 

“ Yes—Miss De Vincy”—replied Mrs. Dims- 
dale—* report has described her as a first-rate 
woman. Besng come into possession of an 
immense fortune at the age of twenty-one, she 
went to Europe with some of her relations, and 
has just returned after an absence of four years, 
The ladies are all impatient to see the beautiful 
dresses she has brought from Pasis, and the 
gentlemen are equally anxious to hear her play 
and sing, and to dance with her, and (those that 
can) to talk to her in French and Italian and 
Spanish. She is said to be highly accomplished, 
and to have in every respect a mind of superior 
order.” 

** With so many advantages ”—said Althea— 
“she must indeed be a delightful woman—I 
hope, Julia, that Miss De Viney will arrive be- 
fore our departure, that we may have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing her across the room, and hear- 
ing the sound of her voice at a distance, for I 
suppose that is the utmost we chits need ex- 
pect.” 
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“ Ai least ’—said Julia—* that privilege will 
be something—I think we shall find her like 
Ida of Athens, the beautiful and talented arch- 
ondessa.” 

** My idea of Miss De Viney "—said Alphea 
—* is that of Armida, the heroine of the Mile- 
sian Chief.” 

“ And I ’—said Lansing, who had just joined 
them—* have a presentiment that she resembles 
Portia in the Merchant of Venice, as played and 
looked by Fanny Kemble; and she can‘be com- 
pared to nothing more charming.” 

The breakfast bell now rung—and Mrs. Con- 
roy came sweeping along the corridor with an 
immensely fat, coarse, over-drest woman lean- 
ing familiarly on her arm. She was followed 
by her two daughters in very recherche morning 
dresses ; Phebe Maria gallanted by a foppish, 
ungenteel, pert-faced young man, and Abby 
Louisa escorted hy Selfridge, whom the Con- 
roys had chanced to meet on his way from his 
own apartment and to whom the all-seizing 
mother had consequently delegated the office of 
conducting her eldest hope to the refectory— 
Selfridge, whose countenance ways always too 
eloquent, looked annoyed as he bowed to Miss 
Vernon in passing. Lansing who guessed in a 
moment how, and by wliom the arrangement 
had been made could not forbear smiling as he 
offered his arm to Althea, who smiled also at 
the triumphant glance and the slight wave of 
recognition that was bestowed on her by the soft 
and gentle Miss Conroy, whom with her sister 
she had met once or twice at Mrs. Dimsdale’s. 

“Do you know the old lady and the young 

ntleman that are with Mrs. Conroy and Miss 

hebe Maria ’”’—said Althea in a low voice to 
Lansing: Mr. Dimsdale with his wife and 
daughter being somewhat in advance. 

“They arrived the day before yesterday ”"— 
replied Lansing—* Their name is Vandunder— 
They come from Schoppenburgh, one of the 
towns back of the Hudson (I forget on which 
side) where the father made a large fortune by 
keeping a store, and by marrying the ouly daugh- 
ter of a very rich farmer who was or had been 
land-owner of the whole settlement—and also 
by giving nothing to any body out of his own 
family, and as little as possible to those in it. 
Old Vandunder died a year or two ago—since 
which his wife and son and daughter have al! 
come out, and are now taking their pleasure at 
Rockaway. Mrs. Conroy, who always adds to 
her bow every string she can pick up, (whether 
a silken cord or a bit of twine,) is evidently 
desirous of promoting a match between one of 
her daughthers and the young patroon of Schop- 
penbargh, as she calls him—and she therefore 
subjects herself to the mortification of chaperon- 
ing the whole family. The life of a scheming 
mamma must be a perpetual martyrdom.” 

* Not more so than that of the daughters who 
are schemed for ”’—observed Althea. 

During breakfast Lansing and Althea were 
tacitly amused with the uncomfortable look of 
Selfridge, whom Abby Louisa had contrived to 
detain at her side, and on whom she was lavish- 
ing her softest smiles and the most amiable at- 
tentions at table. Phebe Maria (who sat oppo- 
site to her sister) kept up what she considered a 
lively flirtation with the patroon of Schoppen- 





burgh, who esteemed himself a wit, and at whose 
sallies the young lady had been instructed to 
laugh exceedingly. He was a foolish monkey- 
faced youth with immense fawn-coloured whis- 
kers meeting under his chin, and Jong lank side 
locks from which the sea air had taken out all 
the curl. His dress was in the very extreme of 
what he believed to be the fashion; and he 
always followed each witticism with a twitch 
of his eye and a significant jerk of his head, as 
much as to say * Do you take.”-—His conversa- 
tion was interlarded with scraps of French which 
he mis-pronounced, and of Latin which he mis- 
understood, and his English was incorrect and 
ungenteel. 

** Allow me ’’—said he— Miss Phebe Maria, 
to assist you to a piece of this here split crow ” 
—(pointing toa broiled chicken) —**Do you walk 
or fly?”——(Phebe looked puzzled)—“1 mean, 
which will you have a walker or a flyer ?”— 
(Phebe now laughed)—“ For my part I’m a 
great hand at flying—But there’s no arguing 
about tastes—Chackun a son gowt you know— 
Pardonnez moy my talking French.—But really 
since it has been a fashion to parley, it comes so 
natural to me, and slips off my tongue with such 
song froyd that I am apt to be quite inconsiderate 
of them that don’t speak it.” 

“Pray sir”"—said Phebe, with some asperity 
—‘* what puts it into your head that I do not 
speak French—I can assure you I learned it 
seventeen quarters at Madame Gardefolle’s, and 
and of course I must understand it.” 

“To be sure you must”—replied Vandunder 
—in a tone of conciliation—* It was only a small 
jew de sprit of mine.” 

“Are you talking French, Billy?”—said his 
mother, who sat next to him on the other side— 
‘Madam | am ”—replied Billy. 

“That's right ”—said his mother—* you 
know your French master ordered you to prac- 
tize whenever you had a chance”—and then 
leaning over to Phebe, she continued—* I assure 
you, Miss, my son isa great languager. He’s 
classical too, and can talk Latin—Billy say 
some Latin to Miss Phebe Maria.” 

** Cui bono’’—said Billy, whose Latin was 
sometimes right by accident, but generally wrong 
by ignorance. And then he whispered to Phebe 
—‘* Between you and me and the post, the old 
lady’s a small bit of a twaddle.” 

Phebe Maria’s giggle was rather too audible 
——‘* What’s the fun?” —said Mrs. Vandunder— 
«Some good joke, I suppose, of Billy’s—young 
ladies, Billy’s a great joker.” 

“* My jokes always hit the right nail on the 
head, don’t they mar’ ”—pursued the hopeful son. 

**Most always ”—said the unconscious old 
lady—Phebe Maria now laughed till her mother 
frowned. 

In the meantime nothing but the habitual 
politeness of Selfridge could have enabled him 
to endure with patience the die-away looks, 
complimentary insinuations, and persecuting as- 
siduities of Abby Louisa.—Therefore he was 
very glad when the repast, (which had seemed 
to him interminable) drew towards its close. 

“Well "—observed Mrs. Vandunder—* if 
every body’s had enough, I don’t see no use in 
setting for nothing—so let’s all get up, forth- 
with.” 
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“ Risum teneatis**—said Billy, pushing back 
his chair—and thinking he had made a most ap- 
propriate quotation he looked over to Lansing 
for applause, and found him already subscribing 
to the real meaning of the words. 

As they quitted the table the patroon of Schop- 
penburg touched Lansing on the shoulder, and 
whispered to him familiarly—‘I say, Lansing, 
introduce me to that there pretty girl which sat 
beside you—she’s really the beauty of Rocka- 
way—quite a prima facie—between you and me 
and the post, the Miss Conroys ain’t fit to hold a 
candle to her.” 

Lansing looked at Althea, who having over- 
heard the whisper, replied by a smile of assent, 
and the introduction took place, much to the dis- 
comfitnre of Mrs. Conroy, who now regarded 
our heroine as a decided rival to her daughters, 
and a thorn in their path to preferment. 

After leaving the refectory, a large propor- 
tion of the company assembled in the saloon ; 
the young people to promenade round, and the 
matrons to sit at the windows or on the sofas, 
some talking, and some saying nothing. The 
husbands and fathers sat about the piazza with 
the newspapers. 

Abby Louisa was just directing a look of in- 
vitation to Selfridge, and preparing to engage 
him as her partner in the promenade, when 
Lansing kindly stepped forward, and relieved 
his friend by offering his own arm to the young 
lady, to whom no handsome man ever came 
amiss. Selfridge delighted with his escape, 
looked round in search of Althea, but was vexed 
and disappointed to find her already in the midst 


of the procession and leaning on the arm of 
Billy Vandunder, whose fooleries she was re- 
quiting with some of her brightest smiles. 
“ What a riddle is this girl !’’"—thought Sel- 
en Ido not think I shall take a solitary 
in 


wal the portico to-night—she seems quite as 
well pleased to listen to the stupid nonsense of 
that ugly idiot as she was last evening with our 
moonlight ramble and poetical conversation.” 

He then invited Miss Dimsdale to make the 
tour of the saloon with him, but she replied that 
she would rather sit still and look on—Sel fridge 
afraid that he might be drawn into a promenade 
with Phebe Maria (who was seated next to 
Julia) went out into the piazza, and having re- 
solved on total indifference to Miss Vernon, he 
was persuaded to join some of the young men on 
a deep sea fishing excursion which they had 
planned the evening before—Lansing who had 
previously made arrangements to be of the same 

arty, now looked at his watch, and then excus- 
ing himself to Abby Louisa, led her to a seat, 
and departed. 

Althea, who was heartily tired of her beau, in- 
formed him that she was tired of promenading. 
The gentlemen (who were not very numerous, 
many of them having gone to the city early in 
the morning) began to disperse, and the ladies 
soon retired also, many of them to their forenoon 
siestas, Among these were Mrs, Conroy and 
her daughters, it being the judicious mother’s 
opinion,that nothing but filling up all the inter- 
val} with sleep could enable any real ladies to 
stand the wear and tear of a watering place with- 
out lo the worse for it. 

“And I’%—said Mrs. Vandunder, as they 
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reached the corridor—* will go and Jook after 
Wilhelminar—you have not seen my daughter 
yet Mrs. Dimsdale—l named her Wilhelminar 
because her brother’s name was Wilhelm—” 

“Is there not some inconvenience in the simi- 
larity of the names”’—enquired Mrs. Dimsdale. 

“Oh! not the least—we call her Willy and 
him Billy—and nothing can be easier said—I’m 
a going to see if they’ve sent her up a good break- 
fast—for yesterday, she told me, they did not 
give her half enough of sassage, and quite too 
little butter.” 

** Does Miss Vandunder never come down to 
breakfast?”"—asked Mrs. Dimsdale. 

“Oh! never—she had to rise so early at Mrs, 
Shacklewell’s boarding-school to practize her 
pyano in acold parlour by candle-light, that ever 
since she won’t get up till ten o’clock, and 
always has her breakfast in bed. And she likes 
plenty of good things, to make up for the five 
quarters of bad eating she had at Mrs. Shackle- 
well’s—Them boarding schools is awful places 
—to be sure here at this hotel (which is a great 
shame) they charge for every meal that’s eat 
away from the table. But, howsoever, it won’t 
break full-handed people that’s got above the 
world, and, to my thinking, al] them that ain’t, 
had better stay away from sea-shores and water- 
ing places.” 

She then entered her daughter’s apartment, 
and was saluted with a whining half-erying 
voice which sounded to those outside like tones 
of childish con plaint. 

“Mrs. Vandunder and her family are not with- 
out their peculiarities ’—said Mrs. Conroy to her 
sister, apologizing)y—* But they all have most 
excellent hearts, and are highly respectable, and 
naturally very desirous of being in society—so 
in our republican country one should not be too 
fastidious, but remember what our grandfathers 
were—as Mr. Dimsdale justly says.” 


[To be continued. | 
8 Meee 
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Suggested on reading her lines, “A Mournful Gift 


is Mine.” 


BY JAMES £E. VAIL. 


A glorious gift was thine, oh! bard—a glorious gift 
was thine, 

To wake the soul with glowing song, and minstrelsy 
divine, 

And richly, gladly from thy lyre, in many a heavenly 
tone, 

Thou sent a strain of melody, with a power all thine 
own. 


And beauteous, glorious were the themes which moved 
thy soul of song, 
They were of happy hearts and homes, thy native 


hills among, 
‘Deserted halls,’ ‘deserted hearths,’ which waken 


many a sigh, 
Came from thy lyre in tuneful strains of richest me- 
lody ! 
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And Rome’s great triumphs thou hast sung, whose 
flag once streamed on high, 

When armed legions proudly marched to Death or 
Victory! 

While battles on the mighty sea, and conquests on the 
land, 

Are penned in many a graceful verse, and with a mas- 
ter hand. 


And woman’s truth, and woman’s worth, have echoed 
from thy lyre, 

And glorious deeds, and virtuous acts, thy thrilling 
notes inspire, 

Oh! a noble gift was thine, oh! bard—the meanest of 
the throng 

That has a heart, will worship thee, thou gifted child 
of song! 


And dreary, mournful was the hour, when from thy 
parent hearth, 

Where all thy high and glowing thoughts, and min- 
strelsy had birth, 
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in promoting their development as is spent in 
promoting the development of the intellect. 
Furthermore the need is greater because the 
business of the world tends to sharpen the intel- 
lect but to blunt the affections. Thus when we 
need their support most, they are not in a con- 
dition to afford it. 

The Bible which is perfectly adapted to the 
nature of man (and this is one of the proofs of 
its divine original,) says, ** keep thy heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of life.” 

‘¢ All hail! ye tender feelings dear! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear, 
The sympathetic glow! 
Long since this world’s thorny ways 
Had numbered out my weary days 
Had it not been for you!” 
**O ye douse folk, that live by rule, 
Grave, tideless blooded, calm and cool, 
How much unlike! 
Your hearts are just a standing pool, 
Your lives a dyke.” 


There is no doubt that the young and ardent 


Death lured thee to his chambers dark—that place of | have too great a disposition to reject rules and 


night and gloom, 
Mallow’d, thrice hallow’d be the spot where genius 
finds a tomb! 
— oo 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
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no. 1 
<¢ It’s no in titles nor in rank ; 
It’s no in wealth lik Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest ; 
It’s no in makin muckle man ; 
It’s no in books ; it’s no in lear 
To make us truly blest : 
If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest: 
Nae treasures, nor pleasures, 
Could make us happy long ; 
‘The heart ay’s the part ay, 
That makes us right or wrong.” 

We cannot make a more trite remark than 
that happiness is the object of all men. To this 
our systems of education are supposed to have 
reference. But they are defective in that, they 
are exclusively addressed to the intellect. The 
heart, the emotions, the passions, it would seem, 
are thought not to need attention. Morals in 
theory, and sometimes, to some extent, in prac- 
lice, occupy a place in the scheme of education, 
but the careful cultivation of the various emo- 
tions that form a part of our nature is not deem- 
ed necessary. Yet it is on the condition of 
these, rather than on that of the intellect, that 
our happiness depends. If the intellect go 
wrong, it may be corrected, and move onward in 
its proper course with but little diminution of its 
power; but the heart that has wandered is 
seldom brought back, and never regains the 
freshness and fullness of strength which it pos- 
sessed before. If the affections be nipped in the 
bad they seldom bloom again, and never with 
their original fragrance and beauty. The culti- 
vation of the feelings, then, should form an im- 
portant part of education in early life. As much 
time and effort, to say the least, should be spent 





disregard the dictates of age and experience. It 
is also true, that they are treated with a cold- 
ness and severity that tends to increase, rather 
than correct, the evil. There are two classes 
of prudent persons, so called. The one consists 
of those whose impulses have been controlled 
and made subject to reason, the other of those 
who never had an impulse to control—* grave, 
tideless blooded, calm and cool.’? The latter 
are a mischievous race. It is indeed said, that 
if they do no good, they do no harm—but not so. 
They chill many an ardent aspiration, and dis- 
courage spirits whose energies might have been 
directed aright. They are not mere cumberers 
of the ground; they cast a shade that withers 
many a plant that might have been the glory of 
the forest. ‘The best way of dealing with this 
class is to avoid them altogether, just as we 
would avoid a half-made vehicle, or a half- 
dressed dinner. 

**O Nature! a’ thy shows and forms 

To feeling pensive hearts hae charms! 

Whether the simmer kindly warms, 

Wi? life and light, 
Or winter howls in gusty storms, 
The lang dark night!” 

There is an intimate connexion between a ge- 
nuine taste for nature, and purity of moral cha- 
racter. That good morals are necessary to the 
possession of taste in general, and especially 
taste in the fine arts, is by no means true. Stub- 
born facts oppose the conclusion to which spe- 
culation would lead us on this point, many im- 
moral men have possessed a fine literary taste. 
But I believe it is true, that a taste for nature, a 
susceptibility to the impression from the beauti- 
ful and sublime objects of nature, is found only 
in connexion with some degree of moral purity, 
and tends to promote it. Hence the more we 
diffuse such a taste the more useful we are to 
others; the more we cultivate in ourselves, the 
greater will be our advancement in moral purity. 

A love of nature is always connected with pen- 
siveness, No matter how gay and excited one 
may at times appear, yet if that persou has a ge- 
nuine taste for Nature’s beauties, his heart will 
often be pensive, and it will thereby be softened 
and improved. Api. 
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A DAYIN NEW ENGLAND. 
BY FRANCES S. OSGOOD, 
(Late Miss Earle of Boston.) 


Ir was a lovely September afternoon, when 
my friend and self stepped on board the elegant 
steamer, General Lincoln, which was to convey 
us to Hingham, a small and picturesque village 
on the coast of Massachusetts. We were glad 
to leave Boston, for, though summer had gone 
by, her warm breath and sunny smile still lin- 
gered in the air, and any one who has been so 
unfortunate as to pass that season in a city, can 
tell how the bland and balmy purity, which is 
such a blessing amid the, woods and fields, is 
lost amid the harsh glare of a brick wall, and 
the crowd ofa public street. We found the 
deck alive with children—the pupils of a free 
school, who, accompanied by their teachers, and 
a band of music, were going to pass a holiday, 
as a holy hour, in the country. 

It was a glorious day—the clear, rich sun 
smiled at his own bright face in the waters. The 
children laughed and sung, and chased each other 
in their glee, as if their very hearts were just let 
out of school—and the wanton sea breeze, frolic 
as themselves, tossed their free wild curls into 
the golden light, and played with the roses on 
their dimpled cheeks, till the wavy hair grew 
brighter, and the warm face rosier still. 

The rainbow gleamed in the foam like a gir- 
dle of gems by our side—the waves leaped up 
like living things, all redolent of light and joy— 


and many a gaily painted boat did we pass, and 
many a majestic ship, with its curved sails, 
changing from grey to gold as shade or shine 


prevailed. At length the band suddenly struck 
uP a popular air. The broad white deck was 
cleared for the quadrille ; the sets were quickly 
formed ; and the children, smiling and blushing, 
bounded lightly through the mazes of the dance. 
Altogether it was quite delightful; and, impel- 
led by the same feeling of admiration, we both 
drew our pencils from our pockets to commemo- 
rate the scene—my friend, by a drawing in his 
sketch-book ; and I, by some verses in a blank 
page of a volume of Burns. As I raised my 
head to think of a simile for the sweet season 
of childhood, my eye was attracted by a fairy- 
like boat, with a single sail, dancing merrily 
over the waves, as if it possessed a human spirit 
to rejoice in the beauty of the day. The follow- 
ing lines, suggested by the sight, may not be in- 
appropriate here : 


How swift o’er the water it dashes! 
The spray-jewels spring to its prow, 
‘The sunny foam over it flashes, 
And heaven looks soft on it now. 


With its balmy breath wooingly pressing, 
The zephyr has curved the light sail, 

And the bark in that playful caressing, 
Goes gracefully on with the gale. 


A cloud o’er the far away billow, 
So down-like and delicate rose, 

So soft, it would seem a fit pillow 
Yo eradle a seraph’s repose. 


6* 





Yet we know not what darkness and danger 
It bears in that bosom of light, 

The smile of the beautiful stranger 
May change to a frown ere the night, 


Ah! thus in Life’s rapturous morning 
We float with the breeze and the beam: 
The shadows of destiny scorning, 
We see but the sun-lighted stream. 


The beautiful islands which are scattered over 
the harbour of Boston, render this sail one of the 
pleasantest in the world. There are two on 
which forts were erected in war-time, Fort Strong 
and Fort Independence. But the most interest- 
ing one of the present day is Thompson’s Island, 
on which is an excellent asylum for indigent 
boys, called the Farm School. The island con- 
tains one hundred and sixty acres of laid, all of 
which is in a high state of cultivation. Most of 
the work in the extensive gardens is performed 
between school-hours by the pupils, now num- 
bering just one hundred. The younger boys 
have small garden lots assigned to them, which 
they are allowed to call their own, and in which 
they, of course, feel a lively interest. The 
scaool-house is erected on a prominent part of 
the island, and commands a rich and varied pros, 

ect. 

Another object worthy of notice is a monument, 
called Nix’s Mate, raised many years ago to 
commemorate the murder of a mate, perpetrated 
on the spot, by a captain of that name. Jt for- 
merly occupied the centre of an island, which 
has since been washed away, and the restless 
waves now lash in vain the lone and lasting me- 
morial of guilt. It is built of granite, and there 
is something grand in its desolate appearance, 
as it stands unmoved and stern, in sunshine and 
in storm, amid the ever-heaving sea. 

Among the many objects of interest, along the 
shore of the main land, is seen the still unfinish- 
ed monument on Bunker Hill, erected in memory 
of the unfortanate—I should say, the fortunate— 
men who fell there at the commencement of the 
revolutionary war. It has been many years in 
progress by subscription, and, as a sarcastic 
friend of mine lately observed, it is to go a few 
thousand dollars’ worth higher this year. Itis 
to be of solid granite, in the shape of a pyramid. 

Hingham is of late becoming a fashionable 
resort from the city. It is the oldest town in 
New England, excepting Plymouth, which is 
within a few miles distance of it. Our purpose 
in going thither was to visit an invalid friend, 
who, with her mother and sisters, was boarding 
at a cottage in a lonely and romantic part of the 
village, called Rocky Nook. Our walk from 
the boat was delightful, through most luxuriant 
woods, whose foliage had been suddenly changed 
by the magic wreath and smile of autumn, till 
it glowed like a living rainbow. The house was 
situated on a gentle eminence, and, as we ap- 
proached, a bright face vanished from the win- 
dow, and the next moment my friend was flying 
down the hill to welcome us. How perfectly 
lovely she looked at that moment! Her white 
morning dress, simple and graceful as herself— 
her pale brown hair wreathed with wild flowers 
and drooping in long curls on her cheek—the 
tremulous glow of returning health—the fair 
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Madonna forehead, full of purity and intellect— 
every feature of that face so delicately beautiful 
—the whole contour of the small, elegant head, 
and curving throat so entirely classical; Raf- 
faelle, could he have seen, would have made her 
his model, and given new grace to the canvass. 
Behind her, in swift pursuit, came her youngest 
sister—the pet of the family—a little rosy rogue, 
three years of age, with wild disordered curls, 
that absolutely gleamed with light, and looked 
like a net for sunbeams. She was a strange, 
bright child, at times so full of fun and frolic, 
and at others so thoughtful and demure. 

“If all who are born must die,” she said to 
her mother one day, “I wish God would unborn 
me, for I don’t want to die.” 

At the door we were met by the rest of the 
family, and ushered into a small parlour, most 
tastefully adorned with natural flowers. After 
partaking of a delicious repast, consisting of new 
milk, eggs, bread and butter, pies, honey, and a 
cake made of Indian meal, called by the good 
housewives of New England, ‘ Journey-cake,” 
we adjourned for the evening to the spacious 
barn, where, by the brilliant moonlight, the chil- 
dren amused themselves with the swing; and 
the rest of the party with singing and conversa- 
tion, Our number was svon increased by the 
arrival of some village friends. But the evening 
air grew cool, and we were about to return to the 
house, when some one proposed a dance. 

* Ah, but we have no instrument,” said ano- 
ther. 

Hardly had she finished speaking, ere an in- 
spiring waltz was heard from some invisible 
flute. It was surely in the air. Was Prospero 
alive? Had Ariel come again? And the low 
melodious laugh, which followed our exclama- 
tions of wonder, and which sounded directly over 
our heads, did not lessen the delusion. But the 
pleasant tune went on; and so enlivening were 
the notes that several sprang from their seats, 
and joined in the graceful dance, while others 
searched in vain for the enchanter. At last a 
slight rustle betrayed his hiding place. ‘ The 
loft! the loft!” they cried. 

There was a sudden rush towards the ladder 
leading to the hay-loft, and several gentlemen 
ascended. Then there was a playful struggle, 
renewed laughter, and they re-appeared at the 
head of the ladder, dragging forward our Ariel 
with his flute in his hand—a romantic youth, 
who loved solitude, and often sought it in the 
cool and quiet loft. At our request he continued 
his music, and a merry country dance ended the 
amusements of the day. 

Early the next morning seats were arranged 
in the large hay-eart for a trip to Mantasket 
beach, about three miles distant, and seven miles 
in length. All the most romantic of the party, 
among whom was myself, were eager for a seat 
in this rather ricketty vehicle; the rest were 
contented with the more rational carry-all. 1 did 
not envy those in the latter, for they were not 
half so gay as we. A poet, a painter, a lawyer, 
and an editor, were our attendant beaux,and many 
a jeu-d’esprit, and many a lovely sentiment was 
ours, as jolt-ti-ti-jolt was rattled over the rough 
and rgeky road; talking, laughing, and occasion- 
ally j@ining in the chorus of the beautiful airs 
which poured in sweet succession from the lips 





of a dark-eyed, rose-lipped girl, who seemed to 
sing because she could not help it, she was so 
happy. A glorious creature she was, all genius 
and enthusiasm, with a soul as full of fire as her 
eyes, and a voice so rich, and sweet, and wild ! 
I never heard any sing with such pathos and ex- 
pression. She wasa wit withal. 1 will give a 
single instance of her quickness at repartee. She 
had long been tormented by the importunate at- 
tentions of a certain oddity, whose devotion was 
the more provoking, as she could never discover 
whether he was in jest or earnest. The youth 
affected great originality in his remarks, and 
once at a party, offering her his arm, he asked— 

** Will you vibrate, Miss L. ?” 

**T have no objection.” 

** And to what favoured quarter of the apart- 
ment would your vibrations tend ?” 

‘** Wherever yours does not.” 

He was silent for a moment, but soon renew- 
ed the attack. 

** Well, and how do you flourish now-a-days?” 

*] leave all flourishes to you, Mr. W.” 

“ You look fatigued.” 

“IT am weary of this stupid -world.” 

*¢ Can you give me a definition of stupidity?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“ And what is it?” 

“Mr. W—.” 

There was a stare of surprise, and another 
pause. 

“Miss L., will you favour me with a new 
idea ?” 

‘‘T think I saw a primer on the table; suppose 
you should look there for one.” 

But to return to the hay-cart. Our poet was 
another original. He had a deal of sly humour, 
which no muscles but his own could resist: and 
his conversation was a constant flow of playful 
wit, or most exalted sentiment. In feature, he 
resembled a portrait I have seen of Dr. Johnson; 
and I believe under that demnre and almost stu- 
pid expression he concealed nearly as much 
strength of thought and ready play of humour. 
I never could quite understand him. He was 
either the most sincere and simple and unsophis- 
ticated, or the most artful, of human beings; but 
of this I am quite sure, that he always acted ac- 
cording to his own notions of right and wrong, 
without caring for or paying any regard to the 
opinions of the world- Once when visiting the 
city of Charleston, in South Carolina, a lady 
invited him to sit in her pew the following Sun- 
day. She went to church, expecting to meet him 
there; but prayers commenced, and he had not 
yet made his appearance. Happening, however, 
to turn her head, while kneeling with the rest of 
the congregation, she saw to her dismay her new 
acquaintance walking gravely up the aisle, with 
his great clumsy country-made shoes in his 
hand, and his large feet clothed in hose of coarse 
blue woolen yarn! Reader the lady did not 
scream! Was not her self-command worthy of 
an Indian chief? Another of our party contri- 
buted much to our gaiety, a younger sister of 
my friend, about seventeen years of age, whose 
childish artlessness was a constant source of 
amusement to her family. She always acted 
from impulse; but they were the prettiest im- 
pulses in the world: for she was a sweet affec- 
tionate creature, with a warm heart, a bright 
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face, and a voice like an Eolian harp. She 
loved a country life, and when allowed to visit 
Hingham, was always wild with joy. She 
used to say, she did hope Heaven was “all 
country.” Her mind, which was naturally rich, 
would have been a paradise with proper cultiva- 
tion; it was neglected, and the weeds half 
choaked the flowers; but with all its faults, ‘it 
was still a garden of Eden to her lover, for he 
seemed to glory init. She was full of a lovely 
and glowing enthusiasm, whith no experience 
seemed likely to subdue. I remember once in 
attempting to describe a picture of a lake by 
moonlight, she at once conveyed an idea of its 
peculiar loveliness to my mind, by exclaiming: 
“Oh! it was so thrillingly beautiful, that as soon 
as I saw it I began to whisper!” 

We were almost sorry when the beach appear- 
ed, our drive had beenso pleasant. But we were 
soon quite as happily engaged in gathering shells 
and watching the distant sails. We here no- 
ticed a very beautiful phenomenon, which I have 
since been told is acommon one. We saw the 
shadow of a ship inverted in the clouds. There 
was something so unearthly in the delicate soft- 
ness of the outline, that you might have dreamed 
an angel, looking down from Heaven, had seen 
the winged wanderer of the sea, and, charmed 
with its majestic beauty, had drawn its likeness 
there. It reminded me of an idea, which, I 
think, I have heard a Swedenborgian express, 
that the things of earth will have their likeness 
in Heaven, only softer and purer and more beau- 
tiful. {have read somewhere of a man, who, 
standing on the summit of the Pic du Midi, saw 
a monstrous figure in the clouds imitating his 
movements, which proved to be his own shadow; 
and { thought how ludicrous at first must have 
seemed to him the sight of a giant returning his 
bow from the sky, as if the man in the moon had 
made his appearance in good earnest at last. 

After a lunch, which we had brought with us 
and spread upon a large flat rock, taking our 
wine from the snow-white hollow shells with 
which the place abounds, we amused ourselves 
with scribbling on the beach, and many a sweet 
and many a silly verse did the restless waves 
erase. ‘T'wo only of these impromptu effusions 
still linger in my memory. Some one had writ- 
ten the name of a favourite bard in the sand, and 
another, indignart at the sacrilege, inscribed the 
following beneath it: 


What! write the Poet's name in sand! 
A name that rings throughout our land; 
Linked with bewildering music, such 
As tremble to a seraph’s touch! 

See'the next wave, in reckless play, 
Will wash the hallowed word away. 
Oh, rather let it live, impressed 

In yonder granite’s changeless breast. 
Nay, even that to time must yield; 
Where, then, may we that word engrave? 
Oh! be our hearts its shrine, its shield! 
"Twill there defy Oblivion’s wave! 


The other was composed on: seeing a child at 
play with the waves: 


They come! they come! the laughing waves; 
And cach thy pathway lightly laves, 

And at tlrine eager feet flings down 
His crown of foam —his dazzling crown! 





But thou dost gaze in sad amaze, 

And wonder where the gems have fled, 
That seemed to wreathe with starry rays, 
Before he came, his shining head. 

Ah, thus the hours of after life, 

To thee, are all with glory rife; 

And thus thou'lt sigh, as now dismayed, 
To see that treacherous glory fade. 


We returned in time to see the sun set from 
the summit of Turkey Hill, a somewhat lofty 
eminence near the house, commanding a pros- 
pect of great beauty and variety. No language 
can describe the glowing splendour of the scene, 
as we reached the highest point of the hill. The 
rich woods—the calm and verdant vale—the 
winding, gleaming stream—the distant heights 
—the heaving sea—and, fairer than them all, 
the graceful drapery, of the landscape, the gor- 
geous ever-changing clouds, paling gradually 
from the glowing gold and purple to the violet 
and rose! I never felt so much the want of 
words in describing scenery as when viewin 
one of those magnificent sunsets, which pote | 
believe, peculiar to New England. 

In the evening we were invited toa ball at the 
hotel, where the beaux and belles of the village 
were al] assembled before eight o’clock, and 
where on a floor, elastic as Hope, as my friend 
poetically observed, we tripped it merrily till 
midnight, and then walked home through the 
woods by the light of the full harvest-moon. 

** Ah!”? said Miss L., as we reached the door 
of the cottage, **it seems, sometimes, as if I 
could hear old Time himself sighing as he goes 
by to leave such scenes behind.” 


——- 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 


0, COME WITH ME. 


CAROLINE LEE HENTZ. 


1. 
Ou! come with me to the stately halls, 
Where fashion her airy votaries calls-- 
Thine eye would scorn such rural bowers, 
Couldst thou gaze on luxury’s’glittering towers, 
And thy hand would scatter the flowers we wear 
To gather the gems that are glowing there. 

2. 
Away, if thou wilt, but not for me, 
Those heartless seenes—lI had rather be 
The humblest of the maids who dwell 
On the sun-bright slope, or the shady dell, 
Than one who has made her cold, bright home 
In marble hall, or ancestral dome. 

1, 
Oh! follow me, where the joyous throng, 
To music's strains, are gliding along— 
Let us there our useless garlands spread, 
They will not fade ‘neath so light a tread— 
Time never will leave a print of care 
On hearts so light, or brows so fair. 

2 
Imay not go. The serpent leaves 
Its track o’er the blossom that luxury weaves 
And thorns are rankling beneath the lig 
That gilds like a glory, the brow of night-- 
The lamps are dim where those gay forms flit, 
To yon lamp that nature’s God has lit. 
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1, 
And is it so? Does the secret thorn 
Lurk ’mid the scenes that such gems adorn? 
Does the heart immers'd in the joys of earth, 
Though cover'd with smiles, feel an aching dearth? 
Does the soul, that immortal cravings fill, 
Still sigh when the notes of the banquet thrill? 


2. 

*Tis Nature speaks through those saddening tones— 
Thy inmost spirit her triumph owns. 
Then come to her altar-——with incease come-- 
Bring the soul’s pure vows, and the heart’s young 

bloom, 
They are God's own temples--the fields and bowers-- 
Their curtains, the skies--their garlands, the flowers: 


1. 
Adieu to the pomp and the splendour of Art— 
Thou hast touched the living springs of the heart, 
The rock is broken—the waters gleam, 
The rays of truth on its pure waves beam, 
The flower returns to its native wild 
Receive oh! Nature, thy erring child. 


Florence, July 2d. 


—=>>>8BO<< eo 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE MURDERER'S FATE: 
OR, 
THE EFFECT OF CONSCIENCE. 
A TALE. 


Some few years since there resided in Walling 
Street, in the city of London, a gentleman named 
George Bell, a respectable wholesale merchant, 
who had in his employ two young men as clerks; 
the eldest, John Clark, was his nephew, the son 
of his sister, and the youngest, Charles Forbes, 
the son of a deceased friend. ‘These young men 
had so far obtained the confidence and esteem of 
their worthy employer, that in order to reward 
them for their assiduity and attention to business, 
he took John Clark as his partner, and Charles 
Forbes as his senior or principal clerk, and for 
twelve months after this change had taken place, 
Mr. Bell had no reason whatever to be dissatis- 
fied with the confidence he had thus placed in 
them. In the course of the succeeding year Mr. 
Bell began to entertain doubts as to the true 
character and integrity of his nephew, as his ap- 
parent inattention to business, repeated absence 
from the counting-honse, as well as an evident 
alteration in dress, personal appearance, and 
manners, all conspired to convince Mr. Bell that 
his nephew had contracted habits of extravagance 
and dissipation. At the end of the second year 
of their partnership, Mr. Bell prepared himself 
for the worst; and on a final settlement of the 
co-partnership accounts, it was discovered that 
John Clark had misapplied considerable sums 
of money, received by him on account of the 
firm, and which he had not accounted for: this 
circumstance, eerious enough of itself, coupled 





habits and disposition. 


with absence and inattention, induced Mr. Bell 
to dissolve the partnership, and dismiss him at 
once from his confidence. Forbes, on the con- 
trary, had so closely applied himself, and such 
were his business habits, that he became every 
day more valuable to his employer, so that on the 
dissolution of the co-partnership with his nephew, 
he made Forbes the offer of a share in his mer- 
cantile concern, which was thankfully received. 

Clark from this time viewed Forbes wtth an 
extreme jealous ¢ye, and on various occasions, 
where chance or business threw him in his way, 
and particularly when the former had been in- 
dulging himself with an extra glass of wine, 
would upenly charge the latter with using unfair 
means to supplant him in his partnership, and 
to prejudice his uncle against him. 

In the following summer after Mr. Bell had 
taken Forbes into partnership, the former pro- 
posed that the latter should leave London for 
a month, with a view of relieving his mind from 
the anxiety and pressure of business, and enjoy 
the country air, for the benefit of his health and 
spirits, having but a few months previous lost 
his mother. He accordingly left town in his 
chaise, and made his way to Abington, in Berk- 
shire, intending to visit Oxford, Staffordshire, 
and several other places adjacent. 

He arrived at Abington early in the morning, 
and on stopping at the head inn,was informed that 
the races commenced that day. He immediately 
proceeded thither, and had not been long on the 
ground, when, to his great surprise and regret, 
he observed John Clark, dressed in a fashionable 
manner, mounted on a fine blood horse, with his 
betting book in his hand, and appearing on very 
familiar terms with several gentlemen of rank 
and fortune, well known on the turf, and seem- 
ing to take great interest in making and taking 
bets of considerable amount on the approaching 
race. 

Forbes considered in his own mind it would 
be far better he should forego the pleasure of tbe 
race-course, and at once leave a place in which, 
it was more than probable, he would come in 
collision with Clark, and immediately made up 
his mind to leave the race-ground. After in- 
dulging himself with a short ride to a neigh- 
bouring village, he made his way to the King’s 
Arms Inn in time for dinner, congratulating him- 
self, that by this plan, he should effectually es- 
cape the disagreeable presence of Clark. 

He sat down to dinner in company with seve- 
ral gentlemen who had attended the races, and 
after dinner the wine passed rather freely, and 
Forbes not being a man that indulged to excess, 
felt that he had taken rather more than his usual 
quantity; but as it was race-time, he conceited 
that he might relax a trifle from his usual and 
accustomed habits. 

About seven o’clock in the evening, to his no 
small surprise and extreme regret, Clark entered 
the room, and immediately recognized Forbes, 
and told him he had seen him on the race-course, 
but supposed that as he was now his uncle’s 
partner, he was too proud to acknowledge him, 
From his manners and articulation, Forbes was 
satisfied that Clark had drank very freely before 
he entered the room, and became extremely 
alarmed for the consequences, well knowing his 
He had fully made up 
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his mind to take no more wine; but Clark having 
met with two gentlemen he had known in Lon- 
don, proposed that they, and his old friend Forbes 
(as he was pleased to call him) should enjoy a 
bottle, and, if agreeable to all parties, they 
would play a hand at whist. Forbes endeavor- 
ed to excuse himself by indisposition and fatigue, 
from travelling, but having learned from the 
waiter that Clark had taken up his abode at the 
same inn, and had already engaged his bed, he 
thought rather than cause any thing unpleasant, 
(as Clark appeared quarrelsome,) he would yield 
to his wishes, in opposition to his own better 
judgment, being determined before he rose in the 
morning, to take his departure and proceed on 
his journey, and thus escape any further inter- 
course with him. The wine was brought, as 
also the cards, and after taking a few glasses, 
they cut for partners, when Forbes and Mr. 
Clark were cut in. 

They played several rubs pretty sociably ; 
more wine was called for by Clark, and soon 
afterwards, at the request of Forbes, a change of 
partners took place, and it was proposed, and 
agreed, to play for a sovereign a point. The 
wine was freely circulated, and in the course of 
the evening, Clark displayed his pocket book, 
which contained a large roll of Bank of England 
notes, pulled out his purse, which appeared full 
of gold, and took out several large gold pieces, 
which he used as counters. They continued 
playing until a late hour, and after drinking 
sundry bottles of wine, Forbes felt himself al- 
most overpowered with its effects, and declined 
playing any longer. He had lost but a small 
sum, but Clark lost many pounds, and on pull- 
ing out his purse, and emptying the contents on 
the table, and afterwards counting over his gold, 
he rose up and swore with an oath, that he had 
been robbed, and that Forbes was the thief. Poor 
Forbes, half intoxicated as he unfortunately was, 
and dreading the consequences, declared upon 
his honor he had done no such mean act, and 
offered to be searched, at which Clark rose up 
in a great passion, rang the bell, called in the 
landlord and waiters, and then publicly charged 
Forbes with the theft; the gentlemen who play- 
ed with them, denied that any unfair means had 
been used, and they offered to be searched if re- 
quired. Clark finding he could not succeed 
with this attempt to injure Forbes, then openly 
taxed him with being the sole cause of inducing 
his uncle to dissolve their partnership, in order 
to make room for himself; and as he continued 
to drink more wine, became extremely violent 
and abusive. Forbes, by the advice of the land- 
lord and the gentlemen left the room, and having 
settled his bill at the bar, desiring to be called at 
day-light in the morning, retired to bed. 

He was shown to his bed by the chamber- 
maid, which was through another bed room, and 
on asking who was to sleep in the one he had 
just passed, the servant informed him that Mr. 
Clark had engaged that room. He was not well 
pleased at this information, and was almost in 
duced not to sleep so near one who had shown 
so unfriendly a disposition towards him; but as 
he observed a strong lock and key to the door, 
and from the state in which Clark appeared to 
be, from the quantity of wine drank, he conclud- 
ed when once in bed, he would soon fall into a 








profound sleep, and that he should not be disturb- 
ed by him. Having made fast his door, he went to 
bed, but did not sleep very soundly, and in the 
course of two hours, he heard Clark come up 
stairs assisted by a waiter, and in a very short 
time from the noise which proceeded from his 
bed room, he satisfied himself, he was sound a 
sleep from the effect of the large potation of 
wine he had previously taken. 

Forbes had a very disturbed and unpleasant 
night, and about two o’clock in the morning, he 
thought he heard groans and a noise in Clark’s 
room, as though some one was struggling hard ; 
but in a short time all appeared quite still, and 
he did not even hear the hard breathing which 
just before was so distinct. He became greatly 
agitated ; the circumstance of Clark’s displaying 
so much money before strangers; the charge of 
theft made by him; the prejudice and unfriend- 
ly feeling which had been shown towards him 
the preceding night; the proximity of their 
rooms, all struck him most forcibly that some 
important event would be the result, and as it 
was a fine moonlight morning, he determined 
upon opening his door and ascertaining at once 
if any thing had actually happened to him, and 
if he was alive or dead. He accordingly un- 
locked his door and approached Clark’s bed, and 
having withdrawn the curtains, he saw poor 
Clark lying on his back covered over with the 
bed-clothes, but all appeared perfectly still, not 
even a breath was heard. He attempted to wake 
him, but to no effect; he therefore concluded he 
must have died in a fit of apoplexy, there not 
being sufficient light to perceive blood upon the 
bed-clothes, and as he was in the act of turning 
from the bed, some one gently opened the bed- 
room door, but on perceiving a person recede 
from the bed, towards the adjoining room, the 
stranger immediately retreated and closed the 
door. The reader can better conceive poor 
Forbes’s feelings and state of mind under those 
circumstances than the author can attempt to 
describe, and he evidently foresaw the misery 
and trouble in which he was likely to be involved 
in consequence of his unfortunate meeting with 
one whom he thought he never again should see 
after he left him on the race-course in the morn- 
ing. 

He now began to consider the course he should 
adopt. At one time he thought of alarming the 
house, and state to the landlord all he had heard, 
and his apprehensions on the subject; then, 
again, the sudden and unexpected appearance of 
the stranger in Clark’s room, who must have 
seen him in the act of retiring from the bed in 
which Clark slept—this Jatter circumstance 
alarmed him much; he, however, returned to 
his own bed, but did not close his eyes. 

At a very early hour in the morning, one of 
the waiters rapped at his door and announced 
the hour. He immediately got up and dressed 
himself, and having put up his clothes, the ser- 
vant again attended to take down his portman- 
teau, and his horse and chaise being quite ready 
he drove immediately out of the inn yard, and in 
the direction towards Oxford. Such was the 
state of his mind at the time he left the Inn, that 
his manners excited the observations, not only 
of the hostler but the waiter, both of whom ask- 
ed him if he was not ill—to which he replied, 
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he really was; and he heard them say, as he 
turned from them, * that is the gentleman who 
was charged with theft last night.” 

No sooner had he left the Inn yard, than the 
waiter went up stairs, but soon returned with 
apparent alarm, and announced that the gentle- 
man who slept in the adjoining room to the one 
who had just left, was dead and cold in his bed, 
with several wounds upon his person, and the 
bed clothes covered with blood. The alarm was 
immediately given; the landlord and several 
gentlemen got ap, and went directly to Clark’s 
room, where they found the unfortunate man, 
with six or eight deep wounds inflicted, as was 
supposed from the nature and depth of them, by 
one of the swords usually carried in canes, they 
being of a triangular shape, and from the manner 
in which the body appeared with several scratch- 
es and smaller wounds upon the arms. The 
victim must have struggled hard, and made con- 
siderable resistance with his murderer. The 
room wa§ searched to see if any such instru- 
ment was to be found, but on looking into Forbes’ 
room a small sword-stick, exactly corresponding 
with the nature and extent of the wounds inflict- 
ed, was found under the bed in the sheath, but 
covered with blood not then quite dry, and on 
looking upon the table, Clark’s breast-pin, set 
with a valuable diamond, was found, stuck in 
the cloth. These circumstances, combined with 
his sudden departure, his suspicious behaviour 
on leaving, the statement made by the waiter, 
that on going to Clark’s room just before his re- 
tiring to rest, to see if he wanted any thing, he 
saw a person retreat from Clark’s bed, and enter 
the room occupied by Mr. Forbes, and as he ap- 
_ partly undressed, he supposed it must 

ave been that gentleman. 

The pocket book was found in Mr, Clark’s 
coat pocket, containing a large roll of notes, and 
also the purse of gold, and it did not appear, as far 
as these gentlemen could form an opinion,that any 
portion of his money had been taken from him, 
and they concluded in their own minds, that be- 
yond a shadow of doubt, Forbes must have been 
the murderer. Application was immediately 
made to the proper authorities, and several offi- 
cers sent off in the direction taken by Forbes, 
and in a few hours, he was brought back in their 
custody, ina most wretched state of mind. He 
was examined before the Mayor, who forcibly 
advised him to employ an eminent attorney to 
counsel him under his unfortunate situation, and 
after a very attentive hearing, he was fully com- 
mitted to jail, on a charge of wilful murder. As 
the judges were to enter the town the following 
week on their summer circuit, he would have to 
remain little more than one week before his fate 
would be known. His lawyer immediately 
wrote to Mr. Bell to request his immediate at- 
tendance upon the melancholy occasion, and he 
also wrote to his agent in London, to retain two 
of the most eminent counsel in that city, and no 
exertions or expense were spared for his defence 
on the approaching trial. Mr. Bell was greatly 
alarmed on receiving the letter, to find that his 
unfortunate nephew had been murdered, and the 
murderer his friend and partner. He conld not 
believe it possible, but, however, lost no time in 
hastening to Abington. 

After a long consultation with Forbes, in com- 





pany with his attorney, in which he gave a de- 
tailed account of all that had taken place, from 
the time he saw the unfortunate Clark at the 
race-ground, to the time he left the inn, and 
although impressed as he was with an idea that 
Clark was dead, he concluded his death must 
have proceeded from a fit of apoplexy, and never 
for a moment supposed he had been murdered. 
He protested his innocence in such a firm and 
determined manner, that both Mr. Bell and his 
lawyer were satisfied he was not the perpetrator 
of so foul a crime; and that the act must have 
been committed by some person connected with 
the inn, who either had taken buta smal] portion 
of the money, or had been prevented by some 
circumstance from accomplishing the act of 
plunder. 

The judges commenced the following week, 
and on the Friday, Forbes, attended by his friend 
Mr. Bell, and several gentlemen from London, 
appeared at the bar, together with his ry | 
and counsel, to conduct the defence. The Cler 
of Arraigns having read over the indictment, and 
the prisoner being called on for his plea, he in a 
firm and manly tone of voice, plead not guilty. 
The case was opened by the prosecuting counsel, 
who took an extensive view of the whole pro- 
ceedings, and with considerable talent, detailed 
the crime as one of the most foul cases of murder 
that ever came before a Court of Justice, and 
having dwelt at some length on all the various 
features, as connected with the commission of 
the crime, and that the whole would be support- 
ed by evidence so clear and unequivocal, that 
the Jury must, of necessity, find the prisoner 
guilty. All the leading facts having been fully 
established by several witnesses, the principal 
witness was the waiter, on whose testimony 
poor Forbes’ life mainly depended. His name 
was Charles Rogers, he had not been long em- 
ployed as a waiter at the inn, and had lived 
several years in London. He swore most posi- 
tively as to the dispute between the deceased and 
the prisoner—his taking the former to bed—their 
sleeping in adjoining rooms—his going up stairs 
to the deceased’s room, when he saw the prisoner 
retnrn to his own; the agitated manner he appear- 
ed on the following morning, and his hurried de- 
parture from the inn—the finding of the sword- 
stick—and the breast-pin in the prisoner’s room, 
which were left, no doubt, by mistake from the 
perturbed state of his mind. The counsel for the 
defence cross-examined this witness with the 
utmost severity, and on no trial did ever counsel 
display more talent and tact, than was shown on 
this oceasion; but such was the determined na- 
ture of the witness’s character, that he never con- 
tradicted himself, nor did the counsel for the pri- 
soner discover the least discrepancy in his testi- 
mony, although he was before the Court several 
hours, and underwent a most rigid cross-exami- 
nation. Upwards of a dozen witnesses, consist- 
ing of Mr. Bell and particular friends of the pri- 
soner, who had known him from a boy, all tes- 
tified as to his previous good character, his hu- 
mane and benevolent disposition from childhood 
upwards, and their firm belief, notwithstanding 
the evidence that he was innocent. The Jury, 
after an able and impartial summoning up by the 
learned Judge, with suitable comments on vari- 
ous parts of the evidence, without retiring from 
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the box, gave in their verdict of guilty. Imme- pare for a long journey into the country, and to 


diately after which the judges passed the awful 
sentence of the law, and left poor Forbes for exe- 
cution on the following Monday. 

The witness, Rogers, eft the Court and Inn 
immediately on his discharge, and it was not 
known to what part of the country he removed. 
Forbes was accompanied to the prison by his 
friends, who were fully impressed with his inno- 
cence, and that he had unfortunately become the 
victim of a wretch, who, to save himself, had 
sworn away the life of an innocent man. 

Mr. Bell and friends took their last and solemn 
leave of their unfortunate friend: the scene of 
parting would have melted into tears the most 
hardened villain that ever breathed, could he but 
have witnessed it. The jailor happened to be a 
man of humane feelings, and being satisfied in 
his own mind of the innocence of Forbes, from 
what passed at his trial, and from the conversa- 
tion with him previous and subsequent to con- 
viction, determined, whatever might be the con- 
sequences, he would, if possible, aid his escape 
from prison. 

After Forbes had retired to rest in his cell the 
jailor unlocked the door, and calling him, stated 
his belief in his innocence, on which Forbes, in 
the most solemn manner, took his oath on the 
sacred volume, which he had been reading in 
order to prepare himself for the awful change, 


that he was innocent of the charge of murder, or, 


any attempt whatever upon the life of the un- 
fortunate Clask. The jailor then requested him 
to take off his own dress, and substitute that of 
a female. which he had provided for the ocea- 
sion, and after giving him instructions to make 
towards the woods, and by all means avoid the 
high road, and proceed without delay to his 
friends, then in London, who, no doubt, would 
furnish him with the means of removing to a re- 
mote part of the country, by which he might ul- 
timately escape. Poor F2rbes, upon his knees, 
blessed his benefactor, and having dressed him- 
- self in female attire, took an affectionate fare- 
well, was immediately led out of prison, and 
took his departure, according to the instructions 
given him. On the following morning the door 
of his cell appeared to have been forced open, 
and the prisoner gone, but no one knew how, or 
by what means he had effected his escape. The 
sheriff and other officers of justice were greatly 
alarmed, but no suspicion attached to the jailor, 
and after a useless search for upwards of a week, 
without success, all further pursuit was given 
up, and indeed it afforded much real satisfaction 
to many, to think the unfortunate man had es- 
eaped, as they believed him innocent. 

Forbes made his way to London, and having 
purchased, at a village, a basket of apples, and 
some ballads, went directly to Mr. Bell’s house, 
and knowing that he rose early in the morning, 
he placed himself near his window, and having 
seen him, made his way into the parlour, where 
he found him in the greatest distress ; he imme- 
diately made himself known; Mr. Bell was re- 
joiced to see him, and hefore he could be seen 
by any of the domestics, he was conducted into 
a dark lamber room, at the top of the house, 
the door was locked, and Mr. Bell took the key. 
He now called in his old and faithful coachman, 
on whom he could depend, and told him to pre- 
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have every thing ready by seven at night, that 
he would have to drive a gentleman to a small 
village, near the sea-side, in, the western part of 
England, aud on starting he would give him full 
instructions, but was not to communicate his 
business, or where he was going, to any one as 
he valued his esteem. Mr. Bell, in the mean- 
time, wrote a letter to an old widow lady, a Mra. 
Walters, a particular friend of his, living ona 
small income, recommending the bearer as a 
lodger, one who would probably remain some 
time for the benefit of his health, and gave his 
name as Henry Talbot. Having visited his 
friend, and supplied him with sufficient cash, 
and instructions for his future mode of ITving and 
conduct, he prepared his portmanteau of clothes 
and linen, and every thing was now ready for his 
departure. 

At the appointed time the faithfnl old servant, 
who had been apprized by his master of every 
particular, and who was extremely partial to Mr. 
Forbes, took up his passenger, and in a short 
time they were off the London stones, and on 
their way to the west of England, and on the 
third day arrived at the village of C Mr. 
Talbot (as the author must now call him) alter- 
ed his personal appearance by shaving off his 
whiskers, and changed his mode of dress to a 
very plain suit, went out but little, kept no com- 
pany, amused himself with drawing, and was 
quite proficient in the art of miniature painting, 
played the fiute, of which he was a master, and 
with a select Library of choice books, he thus 
passed away his time. His opposite neighbour, 
a Mrs. Weldon, was the widow of a naval offi- 
cer, of small independence, with an amiable and 
accomplished daughter, in her eighteenth year, 
of agreeable person, extremely handsome, pro- 
ficient in music and singing, played the piano 
and harp charmingly, drew and painted with 
considerable taste, and (as Mrs. Walters his 
landlady informed him after they had become 
acquainted), both mother and daughter were ex- 
tremely anxious to find out who Mr. Talbot 
was, @Md his profession, in fact all about him, 
as theY wished to cultivate his friendship. 

Not more than three months had elapsed, 
from the time that this communication was made 
to him, that Mrs. Weldon and her daughter 
were taking a walk in the evening of a very 
sultry day, and having entered a large meadow 
in which there were many head of cattle, they 
became alarmed by the sudden appearance of a 
furious Bull, who was making rapidly towards 
them. Owing to the fortunate appearance of Mr, 
Talbot the animal was diverted from his course; 
the ladies escaped unhurt, and Talbot with slight 
injury. . 

He accompanied them home, and having spent 
some time in their company,he was much pleased 
with Miss Charlotte Weldon’s style of play- 
ing and singing, and really felt much pleasure in 
their society. He often visited them, and would 
frequently accompany Miss Weldon upon his 
flute, either at the piano or harp, praised her skill 
of drawing and painting, and gave her much in- 
formation in these delightful accomplishments; in 
short, their attachment appeared reciprocal, and 
Mrs. Weldon felt delighted that her daughter 
had at last met with a gentleman, who, from 
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education and address, appeared in every respect 
calculated to make her happy. 

Mr. Talbot felt a sincere attachment for Miss 
Weldon, and was perfectly aware from expres- 
sions which had fallen from the mother, that he 
need only declare his passion, and it would be 
reciprocated by her daughter; but poor Talbot 
knew his present situation, and nothing could 
induce him to offer himself as a lover, whilst he 
remained a convicted felon, although an innocent 
man. 

Mrs. Weldon was a lady of humane feelings, 
and as no medical man resided within ten miles, 
she, from reading and knowledge on medicinal 
subjects, and experience in the healing art, ge- 
nerally attended upon all those who, from pover- 
ty, and other circumstances, sought her assist- 
ance. 

About twelve months after they first became 
acquainted, she returned about four o’clock one 
afternoon, and found Talbot accompanying her 
daughter with his flute, when she informed him, 
she had been to see a male patient, whose case 
was one of the most extraordinary she had ever 
met with. The poor man was evidently labor- 
ing under some violent affection of the brain, and 
she feared he would baffle all her skill. She 
described him as a man about forty years of age, 
of rather forbidding features, who was married 
to a woman wiio supported him and herself by 
washing ; but from what she had learned, the 
wife was fond of liquor, and of rather a loose 
character. The man constantly kept his bed, 
although he slept but little, took very little re- 
freshment, except broth, and complained that his 
» head was dreadfully affected, and that he could 
sleep but little at night, which gave him the ap- 

arance of being always ina state of stupor. She 
had preseribed for him, but she feared it would 
have but little or no effect, and she begged Mr. 
Talbot to step up and see him, and endeavor, if 
possible, to ascertain his previous course of life, 
and if his mind was not haunted from remorse of 
conscience. Having been informed that the 
man’s name was John Collins, he bent his way 
immediately to his cottage, and having intro- 
duced himself into the bed-room, he took the 

oor man by the hand, and began talking to him. 

he patient, after looking him hard in the face 
for a few minutes, cried out, ** Thank God he is 
alive,” and immediately fainted, and fell back on 
his pillow. ‘Talbot could not account for this 
extraordinary conduct—he had no recollection 
of the man’s features or name, he called his wife, 
who came into the room, half intoxicated, and 
‘ when he explained what kad occurred, “* Oh,” 
says she, “ that is nothing to what he play’s off 
attimes. Why,” says she, “ Sir, he will often 

t out of bed in the night, and walk up and 

own the room, calling out, ‘oh, that poor young, 
innocent man, I hope he is safe, I must find him, 
I must save his life,’ and then he will return to 
his bed, and say, ‘ well, it is no use.’ ” 

He then asked her how long he had been mar- 
ried to her, she said about two years, and 
that nearly all that time he had never done a 
day’s work, but that she had to maintain him. 
He soon came too, and when he looked up, said, 
**Oh, Sir, your presence has done me much good, 
I find myself much better, pray, when will you 
eome again, come often, and read the Bible to 





me, and I should soon be well, This language 
coupled with what his wife told him, astonished 
him much, but the features of the man had so 
much altered from disease and confinement, that 
it never occurred to him, it was he who had been 
the principal witness on his trial. He left the 
cottage, promising to call again in a few days, 
and on his way home called on Mrs. Weldon, 
and mentioned to her the strange manner of her 
patient, and how astonished he seemed at seeing 
him—the expressions he had used—and his re- 
quest to call again soon. 

Mrs. Weldon agreed with Mr. Talbot, that 
the poor man labored under the effect of some 
heavy crime, which with the effect of conscience 
produced the malady, which rendered his exist- 
ence miserable, and his life a state of wretched- 
ness. 

His visits were frequent, and he would often 
read portions of scripture to him; this seemed 
to afford him great relief, and he would stop him, 
and cry out, ** Oh, Sir, could you always be with 
me, I should be happy, as your presence is such 
a relief to my troubled mind.” He would some- 
times ask him what it was that troubled him so 
much. His answers generally were, ‘ Oh, Sir, 
that I cannot tel] you at present, but I will that 
you may depend upon; but pray come every day, 
and I shall soon be well;” and from these 
visits he evidently appeared more cheerful, could 
eat a little, and occasionally sat up, and his 
spirits appeared much better. Talbot had taken 
cold, and had kept his room several days, and 
a week elapsed without seeing his patient, during 
which time the poor man relapsed into his former 
melancholy, and although Mrs. Weldon called, 
and talked to him, he repeatedly said no one 
could do him good, but that kind, good gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. Weldon and daughter having beeu ab- 
sent for two days, shopping at the neighbouring 
town, returned on the Saturday afternoon, under 
sensations the most acute and distressing imagi- 
nable, with a newspaper containing a notice for 
the apprehension of Charles Forbes, for the wil- 
ful murder of Mr. John Clark, upwards of two 
years since, who had broken prison, and was 
supposed to be concealed in some small village, 
near the western coast of England, giving an 
exact description of his person, and offering a 
reward of £500 for his apprehension. Mr. Tal- 
bot on learning from his landlady, that Mrs. 
Weldon and her daughter had returned, went 
over to welcome them home; but the appearance 
of the mother and daughter was such as to con- 
vince him that some serious event had happened, 
as they appeared to have been crying; indeed, 
poor Charlotte the moment she saw Mr. Talbot, 
burst out into a flood of tears, and fainted in his. 
arms, whilst she grasped in her hand the fatal 
newspaper, containing the reward for his appre- 
hension. He immediately asked Mrs. Weldon 
the cause of such distress, who, with tears in her 
eyes, handed him the paper. His eye immedi- 
ately canght the notice, being in Jarge letters, 
read it, trembled, changed color, aud appeared 
dreadfully alarmed. 

By this time poor Charlotte had so far reco- 
vered as to be able to sit inher chair. Mr. Tal- 
but thus addressed Mrs. Weldon and her davgh- 
ter. “I can easily conjecture the cause of this 
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sad, and to me distressing scerie; in this paper, 
I observe a reward effered for the apprehension 
of a murderer, and from the description, which 
is so correctly given, neither you, nor any one 
else, can be mistaken; and,” added he with 
strong emphasis, “‘ my name is not Henry Tai- 
bot, but the miserable and unfortunate Charles 
Forbes, the convicted murderer of John Clark, 
but, thank Heaven, wretched as I am, and what- 
ever I may appear in your opinion, I am no mur- 
derer! but as innocent of that foul charge, as 
yourself.” 

The doors being closed, he sat down and ex- 
plained to Mrs. Welden and her daughter, all 
the particulars of the trial; his escape; and his 
object for coming to that part of the country. In 
short omitted nothing that would tend to remove 
an impression on their minds, that the house, 
which had been to them the refuge of the dis- 
tressed, did not at that moment cuntain a mur- 
derer. 

When he had finished, Mrs. Welden, as well 
as her daughter, expressed themselves satisfied 
of his innocence, but it was impossible under 
existing circumstances, he should remain there, 
or continue his visits, and urged his immediate 
removal from the place. 

The following day being Sunday, and not 
having seen the sick man for several days, he 
called in the morning on his way to church, 
being determined to visit the House of God, and 
implore his divine aid and assistance in the 
cause of injured innocence. He was met at the 
door by the wife, who was quite inebriated; she 
asked him for money which he refused, and she 
made some rude observations, as he entered her 
husband’s bed-room. The poor man on seeing 
him rose up, seized him by the hand, and de- 
clared to him he had been most miserable, since 
he last saw him, and was fearful he would not 
return, as his wife had told him he had left the 
village. After some time spent in his company, 
and a promise to see him in the afternoon, he 
took his leave and went to church. On leaving 
the cottage, the wife stopped him, and again 
asked him for money, which he refused, she told 
him she would soon do his business for him, as 
two men dressed like London Police officers 
had made enquries of her at the Ship Public 
House, for such a young spark as himself, and 
she had given them information where to find 
him, and had their money for doing it. This 
alarmed him much, but under all circumstances, 
he determined to go to church, and on entering 
his pew he observed two strangers who eyed 
him often, and from their dress and appearance, 
he was satisfied they were Bow Street officers, 
and in pursuit of him, On leaving the church, 
they followed him pretty close, and as he in- 
creased his pace, he found them close at his 
heels, and the next moment, one came on each 
side, and addressed him, by saying he was their 
a. They allowed him to proceed to his 
odgings, and on his way, they informed him of 
the nature of their business, and produced a 
warrant for his apprehension, as the convicted 
murderer of John Clark. 

Poor Forbes now concluded he should soon 
end his days by a speedy and ignominious death, 
for a crime, of which he was innocent; and the 


officers having procured a post chaise and four, 
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they allowed hii to address a short note to Mrs. 
Welden, bidding her farewell, and assuring 
her she had not misplaced her confidence, 
the chaise drove off at full speed, on the road 
to Abington. Not long after it had left, the 
wife of the sick man entered his bed-room in a 
state of intoxication, having received five pounds 
for the information given to the officers, and in 
a tone of exultation, told her husband he had 
had a very pretty sort of gentleman to read the 
Scriptures to him, and to give him spiritual 
advice and consolation; but he would not trouble 
him any more, she had done his business for 
him clean enough, for she had caused him to be 
taken up fora murder he committed at Abing- 
ton, in Berkshire, upwards of two years and a 
half ago, and if he had been properly dealt with 
he would have been hanged, but he contrived to 
get out of prison. During the time the wife 
was giving this account, the poor man appeared 
horror struck ; his eyes rolled about with anger. 
He jumped out of bed, dressed himself as if 
nothing had been the matter with him, and told 
his wife that the gentleman she mentioned, was 
no murderer, but the man that murdered poor 
Clark was himself, and that he would save his 
life and give himself up to justice. He went 
immediately to the village constable, asked him 
to get a chaise to convey him to the nearest 
magistrate without delay, or the poor gentleman 
would be executed for a crime he had not com- 
mitted. The constable thought the man insane, 
and refused to comply with his request; but 
after his repeated applications to be carried 
before a magistrate, and not being able to travel 
on foot, he procured a one horse chaise. 

In the course of an hour they arrived at the 
house of a justice of the peace, who, after learn- 
ing the wretched man’s account, and from what 
he had previously read and heard, he committed 
his confession to writing, and sent off his 
servant to the sheriff of the county, to take 
charge of the unfortunate man, in order that he 
might be conveyed to Abington without the least 
delay. He stated in his written confession that 
after he had assisted Mr. Clark to his bed, he 
determined to murder him in the night, and to 
obtain possession of his money; and as Mr. 
Forbes slept in the adjoining room, and they had 
not parted good friends, he thought he could 
contrive to fix upon him the commission of the 
crime. That he committed the murder at the 
time Mr. Forbes heard the noise and groans in 
the adjoining room, and that he intended to have 
robbed Mr. Clark, but was prevented by seeing 
some one in the room, which caused him to re- 
turn, and he was afraid to make the second at- 
tempt. That he conveyed the sword-stick under 
the bed, and put the breast pin on the table after 
Mr. Forbes had left the inn, and he then became 
so much alarmed that he was fearful to approach 
the corpse afterwards; and having signed his 
confession, the sheriff in a chaise and pair set 
off immediately for the town of Abington. 

They travelled all night and the following day 
and night, and arrived in the town of Abington 
on the Tuesday morning about eight o'clock, ° 
when they observed the streets thronged with 
people, and on making inquiry as to the cause, 
was informed it was the execution of a murderer 
who had escaped from prison upwards of two 
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years ago. This information greatly alarmed 
the man in custody, who, from his previous de- 
bilitated state of body and mind, was almost 
dead, and had not the sheriff used proper reme- 
dies at the different Inns they stopped at on the 
road, he could not have borne the extreme fa- 
tigue. 

The sheriff immediately made known to the 
crowd that he had in his custody the real mur- 
derer, and to send on the information, in order to 
stop, if possible, the execution; this had the 
desired effect, and in a short time the chaise was 
seen approaching the prison. On their arrival 
at the place of execution they observed Mr. 
Forbes already prepared to undergo the awful 
sentence of the law, but on the nearer approach 
of the chaise, all further preparation was sus- 

ended. The sheriff immediately alighted, and 

anded to the sheiiff of Berkshire the writen con- 
fession of John Collins, and with great difficulty 
assisted in removing him from the chaise. He 
begged to be brought into the presence of Forbes, 
and, on seeing him, he used all his strength in 
endeavoring to grasp his hand, and having utter- 
ed these words, “* Thank God I have arrived in 
time to save him,” fell backwards, and immedi- 
ately expired. Mr. Forbes knew the man the 
moment he saw him, and then itstrack him most 
forcibly, that his previous state of mind, his ap- 

arent pleasure at all times on seeing him, arose 
rom a conscientious feeling, that as the real 
murderer, he ought to save him from a prema- 
ture and ignominious death. 

Mr. Forbes was taken back to prison, in order 
that the authorities might have sufficient time to 
inform themselves of the facts, as connected 
with the confession, and after two days, every 
thing being proved satisfactory, an order was 
obtained for reversal of the judgment against 
Mr. Forbes, and he was immediately discharged, 
receiving the congratulation of his friends and 
the public at large. 

Mr. Bell having been sent for, was present at 
his release from prison, and they immediately 

roceeded to London. Forbes stated to Mr. 

ell the various circumstances, that had thrown 
him into the company of Mrs. Welden and her 
amiable daughter, and the affectionate regard he 
entertained for the latter. Mr. Bell approved of 
his views, and he immediately wrote to the 
mother and daughter, informing them of the ex- 
traordinary event which had released him from 
so heavy and serious a charge, and that as he 
had now returned to his former occupation in 
life, and with sufficient means to make her 
daughter happy and comfortable, proposed in 
company with his friend, Mr. Bell, to visit them 
in a few days. 

They left town the following week, and hav- 
ing arrived at the village of C——, were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Welden and her daughter with 
feelings of extreme delight, and in a few days, 
Mr. Forbes led to the church the amiable and 
accomplished Charlotte Welden, to whom he 
was united in the holy bonds of matrimony, Mr. 
Bell giving her away: and after spending a week, 
they returned to London, where they contrived 
to live happy and respected, by all who had the 
happiness of their friendship and society. 
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‘ 
BY MISS MARY BOYLE." . 


With fevered brow she sought the frest.ening air, 
And east one wild though tearless glance on high; 

Burst from her parted lips the uttered prayer, 
Burst from her weary heart the heavy sigh. 


A loud, an earnest, deep, convulsive prayer, 
The hope of years concentered in a word, 
She called on Heaven a sister’s life to spare, 
And God’s bright mercy bid her prayer be heard ! 


Absorbed in agony, her head she raised 

To that blue sky where worlds of brightness roll, 
As on a planet's radiant orb she gazed, 

Mysterious hope rekindled in her soul. 


And, O! whiie joying in a sister’s love. 
In gentle fellowship they pass their days, 
Still may the frequent glance she sends above 
Ne’er fall unmoved upon that planet’s rays! 


Ah, fear it not—where’er her footsteps roam, 
Though far the clime, and distant be the sod, 

That star shall win her wandering spirit home, 
And lift the incense of her praise to God. 


Naples, 1834. 
98 © Que 


For the Lady’s Book. 
FEMALE EDUCATION, 
LETTER FROM A HUSBAND TO A WIFE. 


Mrs. Hate: 

If the following letter, upon a deeply 
interesting subject, meets with your approbation, 
by inserting it upon the pages of your highly in- 
teresting and useful “ Book,” you will greatly 
oblige A Susscriser. 


Lancaster, Ohio, Dec. 2, 1837. 


M » June 10, 1835. 
Dear F-——, 

Having a few leisure hours from 
business to-day, I have taken my seat, in order 
to give you a few thoughts upon a subject im- 
portant and highly interesting to us both, and 
one that should command our deepest solicitude, 
—the education and management of the little 
Jutia.—I feel impressed with the importance 
and responsibility in which you and myself stand 
in relation to her, and have reflected somewhat 
at large upon the errors and misconceptions of 
duty on the part of parents generally, in the 
education and government of children.—I have 
resolved in my mind a few desultory thoughts 
upon the subject, which I have to-cay committed 
to paper, intending to present them to your con- 
sideration, with the single request, that you will 
read them attentively; and if, in your future 
management of her for whose benefit they are 
intended, you shall discover any suggestions of 
importance, I hope the fact of their being com- 
municated thus early, will be no just cause for 
their being forgotten or disregarded. The re- 
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mark of Appison, that “ there is nothing which 
we receive with so much reluctance as advice,” 
however true in its general application, I am 
confident will not hold good as between you and 
myself. 

It is an undeniable fact, that in the prosecu- 
tion of business, or in the discharge of duty, 
either to ourselves or to others, nothing is more 
important, and yet nothing, perhaps, is less gener- 
ally attended to by the great majority of man- 
kind, than the adoption of a few simple and 
practical rules for the government of our conduct 
while in the transaction of such business, or in 
the discharge of such duty; and I know you 
will appreciate it rather as an act of kindness 
than dictation, if I suggest to you a few thoughts 
for your serious consideration in regard to this 
important and interesting subject.—From the 
hasty maaner in which they have been drawn 
up, as well as from my inexperience in such 
matters, they are undoubtedly not what they 
should be; but such as they are, I am confident 
you will give them all the attention and conside- 
ration which they deserve.—I have arranged 
them under the following divisions: 

I. In the first place then, my dear F——., let 
this solemn and important truth be strongly im- 
pressed upon your mind, that the moral destiny 
of the little Junia, whether for good or for evil, 
is principally, if not exclusively placed in your 
own hands—that it belongs to you, in the high 
and responsible character of a mother, to train 
her budding intellect into a ripened and unblem- 
ished maturity—to mould her feelings and habits 
of thinking and acting into a strict conformity 
with the principles of virtue, and to elevate her 
moral sense above the frailties and frivolities, 
which, without intending to be sarcastic or 
cynical, I must say, characterise but too many 
of the sex.—Who can say what influence a mo- 
ther’s teaching may have upon the formation 
and development of character ?—Who is there, 
who recollects any thing of a mother’s habits 
and conduct in early life, but feels that he owes 
much of his ideas and moral perceptions to her 
influence and example?—I venture to say that 
no individual who has risen to distinction, 
whether in the annals of crime or of virtue, but 
ean trace back the cause of such pre-eminence 
either to the indiscreet indulgence or moral pre- 
cepts of maternal education.—This high moral 
responsibility now rests upon you,—one emi- 
nently calculated to call out the better feelings 
of our nature, in the endeavor to promote ano- 
ther’s happiness and welfare.—In that, as yet, 
innocent and unconscious little creature, you 
have an exhibition of all the elements which go 
to constitute all that is vicious or all that is vir- 
tuous in human nature.—You have placed be- 
fore you, in that dear little miniature of huma- 
nity that cherub-like epitome of all the passions 
and all the feelings of our common nature, an 
object, if not a source, both to itself and to our- 
selves of much good or much evil, in after life. 
God grant that she may be so reared and so in- 
structed as to partake alone of the first, with- 
out a tincture of the latter. 

II. There is, perhaps, no part of a mother’s 
daty less understood, or, at least, less prudently 
Agia than that of correcting a child for any 
ittle misdemeanor that it may be guilty of. 





Upon such occasions, the conduct of some mo- 
thers resembles that of a fury more than a wo- 
man of sense and discretion. After threatening 
a child for its inattention to her commands, time 
after time, until it no longer believes her, all at 
once, upon some new exhibition of disobedience, 
she flies into an ungovernable passion, seizes 
the little delinquent, and belabors it most un- 
mercifully with any thing she can lay her hands 
upon, using, all the while, the most vulgar and 
indecent language, by way of menace and intimi- 
dation. The consequence is, the child does not 
know what it is whipped for, or thinks it has 
been extremely abused for doing that which it 
has been so frequently permitted to do with im- 
punity,—and thinking so, it strives most lus- 
tily to rival its mother’s violence, by its own 
vociferous screaming. Then follow, by way of 
peace-offering and pacification on the part of the 
mother, the most endearing epithets of condo- 
lence, and any quantity of sugar plumbs, sweet- 
meats, &c. ‘This is a great and grievous fault, 
and should be guarded against with the most as- 
siduous care. In regard to the little Junta, al- 
ways endeavor to keep your temper cool and 
calm, but your purpose firm and determined, 
when chastising her for any misdemeanor she 
may have committed. Never allow yourself, 
upon such an occasion to get into a violent pas- 
sion, or show any petulence of feeling. Chil- 
dren, however young in years, have more pow- 
ers of discrimination, and observe the thin 
around them with a more scrutinizing intelli 
gence, than one half of the parents of the present 
day are aware of. If achild discovers its pa- 
rents to be peevish and inconsistent in their con- 
duct, it will either become disgusted and rise 
superior to the example set before it, or it will 
imitate and adopt their character and habits— 
the latter of which is by far the most usual ex- 
hibition of the human mind, in its earlier and 
more ductile manifestations of character. When 
you threaten her, therefore, do so seriously, and 
with a full determination of carrying it into ex- 
ecutiony if she disobeys you; and when such 
chastisement is absolutely necessary, (and it 
should never be resorted to unless it is so) never 
let it appear to her that you are gratifying your 
own passions, rather than correcting her own 
misconduct; but impress her mind fully with 
the duty of obedience and the propriety of good 
behaviour. 

111. In all your intercourse with her, although 
you should undoubtedly be affectionate and even 
playful in your daily treatment of her, never allow 
your manner to sink into the common badinage of 
the day,or the namby-pamby manifestations of ma- 
ternal love, which we see every hour in the modern 
nursery, but always maintain a proper degree 
of elevated self-respect (the true dignity of the 
mother) and you never will be mortified in after 
life, by any want of respect on her part, How 
often do we see, even in grown up daughters, a 
degree of contumelious disregard and disrespect 
to paternal wishes and feelings, which is utterly 
unworthy of a civilized state of society, and sub- 
versive of that kind and considerate attention, 
that dutiful and affectionate acquiescence, so 
peculiarly due from a daughter to a mother! 
And yet, if we look into the cause of this state 
of things, we will find, nine times in ten, that 
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the fault is exclusively on the side of a mother, 
in her early indulgence and.want of discretion. 
Far be it from my intention to advance a single 
idea that would tend to repudiate, or even di- 
minish that state of confidential and unsophis- 
ticated interchange of thought and feeling, which 
should ever exist between the mother and the 
child; amid all the heartless selfishness and 
treachery which break the ties of other relations 
in life, should be preserved holy and invio- 
late; but notwithstanding this proposition, I 
still think it possible for even a mother to be too 
familiar with her daughter.—Now, do not be 
startled at this declaration. I do not mean that 
a mother should be in the least reserved in any 
thing, however delicate, that has, or may have, 
the most remote bearing upon the happiness or 
welfare of her daughter; but I mean that there 
are many little weaknesses in a mother, (be- 
eause all who are human have some weak points) 
which should be most scrupulously concealed 
from the observation of herchild. For instance, 
how common is it for many mothers to entertain 
their daughters with the repetition of the lowest 
species of gossip, the veriest dregs of scandal, 
that ever emanated from the vile sinks of petty 
detraction. This is a degree of familiarity which 
should not exist between any persons of genteel 
tensions, much less between a mother and 
er daughter; between whom, on the one side, 
there should exist the highest respect, and on 
the other, the deepest solicitude. From our 
child’s imbibing this disgraceful habit through 
your example, dear F——, I have not the least 
apprehension, but if from her intercourse with 
her associates in society, she should ever evince 
a disposition of the kind, crush it in the bud at 
once ; depict to her the disgraceful consequences 
of so vile a habit, and she will arm herself 
against its influence, and discountenance it for 
ever. 

IV. Upon the subject of achild’s dress, al- 
though my notions may appear trifling and 
frivolous, yet if you will look round among your 
juvenile associates, perhaps you may discover 
in their habits some reason in my views in this 

icular. There is no person more ready than 
myself to acknowledge the propriety, and even 
importance, of a proper attention and regard to 
personal appearance; because that attention is 
not more in accordance with what is due to a 
roper spirit of self-respect in ourselves, than it 
1s adecorous manifestation of regard for the good 
opinion and respect of others; but in our atten- 
tion to such appearance, we should endeavor to 
be genteel rather than showy ; plain, rather than 
extravgant ; more anxious to wear a diamond in 
the Aeart, than in the ears, or upon the fingers ; 
and more ambitious of intellectual than of per- 
sonal or mere physical superiority. To be sure, 
extravagance in female attire, is less reprehen- 
sible than in that of the male; because, in the 
intercourse of fashionable life, much more de- 
pends upon their personal appearance ; but no- 
thing can justify a foolish and improvident expen- 
ditare, such as we frequently see displayed by 
those who ean but ill afford it. The passion 
for dress and ostentatious parade, I am cenfident 
from the little observation I have made, is sown 
at a very early age in the female mind; through 





the indiscreet lavishment of finery, and trinkets, 
and toys, which too many mothers mistake for 
an affectionate solicitude for the welfare and 
happiness of their offspring. A child from the 
age of three to ten years, should be dtessed 
neatly and with correct taste—it should be early 
inducted into the habit of personal cleanliness, 
and incited by a just pride of personal appear- 
ance; but it should not be bedizzened out with 
laces, and feathers, and flounces, and furbelows, 
more like an infant circus-rider, than a child in- 
tended to be educated in a rational and proper 
manner. Such foolish decorations are indicative 
of any thing else than good sense in parents ; 
but if it involved nothing more than their folly, 
it would be a subject of but trifling comparative 
importance.—Its effects, however, upon the 
character and disposition of children, cannot be 
other than pernicious; and being so, the practice 
should be discountenanced by all sensible and 
discreet mothers. 

V. Never foster or encourage selfishness in a 
child, especially in a daughter.—Nothing is so 
beautiful an adornment of the female character, 
as a pure and disinterested benevolence.—It is 
that, more than all else, which marks the dis- 
tinctive traits in the character of the two sexes ; 
it is that peculiar and amiable sweetness, of 
temper in the female constitution, which gives to 
woman’s character all jts loveliness oad all its 
influence, and makes her, as she really is, when 
thus happily constituted, a “ministering angel” 
upon earth. It should be a mother’s highest 
happiness to exhibit to society such a specimen 
of her moral culture; it should be her daily care 
to check any ebullition of passion, or any evi- 
dence of vicious propensity, calculated to mar 
the beauty of her workmanship. There is a 
native vanity and selfishness enough in the 
human heart, without giving aliment to its 
growth, or encouragement to its development.— 
The passions will cultivate and take care of 
themselves; the great object of education should 
be to give impulse and energy to the moral and 
intellectual faculties.—Without such artificial 
incitement, the passions will fructify and expand 
themselves with fearful power, and ultimately 
overcome those salutary and conservative ehecks 
of the moral constitution, without which man is 
but a rudderless vessel, completely at the mercy 
of the winds and waves of a tempestious life.— 
There is some, I may say, an imperious neces- 
sity for selfishness in the other sex, who have to 
struggle with a world that is full of it; but with 
a female, there is no such necessity, or at least 
not to the same extent, because the theatre of 
her influence and power is circumscribed within 
the limits of the domestic circle, where all the 
social and milder virtues should blend in a har- 
monious interchange of affection, and ina bland 
exercise of a pure and disinterested benevolence. 
There is no way better calculated to make a 
child selfish and overbearing in its disposition, 
than the manner in which many parents manage 
their servants in relation to their care of it. The 
are made to gratify every whim of the child, 
however capricious; minister to every desire, 
however improper; and submit to every indig- 
nity, however disgusting. Children indulged 
in this manner, become perfect little tyrants, 
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Sure of being sustained in their conduct, how- 
ever exceptionable, by their parents, they exact 
the most exorbitant services, and manifest an 
insolence of manner, which so far from displeas- 
ing or alarming the parent, is frequently appre- 
ciated and commended as the most promising 
evidence of spirit and talent, Such a course of 
conduct is extremely improper, and should not 
be encouraged. 

VI. Always endeavor to be clear, distinct and 
uniform, in your discriminations between right 
and wrong. The just appreciation of right, as 
distinct in its acquirement from precept, is not so 
much an intuitive faculty as some writers upon 
moral philosophy have intimated. The philo- 
sophy of Locke, whatever may be its errors in 
other respects, is certainly sound in regard to 
the inanition of the human mind in its original 
condition, unaffected by surrounding circum- 
stances. The formation or creation of primary 
ideas of right and wrong in the infant minds, 
depends entirely upon the doctrine of induction. 
There is no such thing as innate principle in the 

hilosophy of original intellection: the mind, 
ike the body, is the creature, if not the result of 
circumstances; it is moulded according to the 
influences around it; different combinations of 
circumstances produce different combinations 
of mind. If this theory be true, how important 
is it to act with circumspection and prudence in 
the presence of children, who watch our conduct 
closely, and copy with equal facility, both our 
virtues and our vices. In your elucidations, 
therefore, of that which is right, as distinct from 
and superior to that which is wrong, always 
observe the strictest consistency of reasoning. 
Let no temptation, however inviting, seduce you 
from the most rigid adherence to this rule. 
Never call that right to-day which you have re- 
pudiated as wrong yesterday, and you will thus 
erect in her young mind a fixed standard of dis- 
crimination between right and wrong, that not 
all the sophistry and ingenuity of false reason- 
ing during her subsequent life, can ever unsettle 
or disturb. 

VII. Never practice deception, however inno- 
cent in its nature, either with the child herself, 
or with any one else in her presence. This is a 
very common, and a very pernicious fault with 
most of mothers. Nothing could be better cal- 
culated to destroy that confidence which every 
child should feel in its parent, than a deceitful 
and double-dealing spirit, exhibited in the daily 
conduct of such parent. The child that has ob- 
servation enough to discover this trait in the 
character of its mother, will always doubt her 
most solemn statements, and be sceptical in its 
belief with regard to her professions generally. 
And although a child, under these circumstances, 
may possibly be obedient and dutiful, yet it never 
can feel that respect and veneration which acor- 
rect and consistent mother so naturally inspires 
in the breasts of her children. 

VIII. ““E£very man thinks his own geese swans’’ 
is a maxim founded upon the aniversal princi- 
ples of the human heart; and if it were changed 
into ** Every mother thinks her own children per- 
fect,” it would answer quite as many illustra- 
tions in every day practice. This is an invete- 
rate prejudice, but it is far from being a discred- 
itable one, because it is an evidence of warmth 








of affection, though it certainly manifests any 
thing else than a sound and discriminating judg- 
ment. In any difficulties that may occur be- 
tween your child and those of others, never al- 
low your feelings to become excited before you 
have a true and impartial statement of all the 
facts connected with the matter in‘ dispute, 
This is another great error in the conduct of a 
great majority of parents, They think their 
children, like the regal estate in the English 
government, cay do no wrong; and consequently 
when any of these little infallibles get into a 
quarrel, or perhaps fight with those of their 
neighbors, the idea that éhey may be in the wrong, 
never once enters their minds; and upon these 
occasions, instead of each properly correcting 
their children, they seem to strive who can say 
the most low and vulgar things of each other ; 
thus affording a fine example for their respective 
children to applaud and imitate. These ebulli- 
tions of a too common prejudice, which we fre- 
quently see taking place between mothers of 
even refined and elegant general manners, are 
not only ridiculous and discreditable in them- 
selves, but they have a very injurious influence 
upon the dispositions of their children; inas- 
mach as they naturally induce them to believe 
that they have an indisputable right to infringe 
upon the immunities and privileges of others 
with impunity. A habit of thus sustaining 
children, whether they are right or wrong, will 
tend to destroy all ideas of social duty, and instil 
into their youthful minds a‘spirit of captious and 
i}l-natured contention, which may follow them 
through life, and not only make their own situa- 
tions unhappy, but all those with whom they 
may be connected. 

1X. 1 recollect reading, a few days since, in 
some of the Magazines, Blackwood’s I think, 
an admirable essay upon the subject of the style 
of language which mothers generally use in con- 
versations with young children, and was forcibly 
struck with the truth and propriety of its criticism, 
1 myself have been frequently astonished at 
hearing even sensible and well-informed mothers 
address their children in a style of affected en- 
dearment, more becoming a finical old maid’s 
address to her favorite poodle, than of rational 
and intelligent creatures. For instance, what 
must be a child’s idea of correct language, when 
its ears are eternally greeted with expressions 
like the following: ** Poor baby wants to tum to 
tts muzzy,’’ “tum Tarley, and div muzzy a buff, 
dai’s a dood tild,’ &c. &c. These ridiculous 
corruptions of the “ King’s English,” you may 
frequently hear mothers using to children who 
are two or three years old, an age when they 
should have learned to pronounce words with 
tolerable correctness and perspicuity. 

X. There is a great deal of diversity of opin- 
ion among parents as to the kind of punishment 
a child should receive for doing that which is 
wrong; and there is quite as much diversity, 
also, in the different degrees of punishment 
adopted by them in relation to the misbehaviour 
of their children. Severe whipping is as repug- 
nant to kind and correct feeling, as it is generally 
ineffectual in working a reformation in the little 
delinquent itself. Personal chastisement should be 
resorted to as seldom as possible; and then only 
from aboslute necessity. When, through some 
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improper dereliction of duty on the part of the 
child, the mother thinks it necessary to resort to 
the rod, it should be used with a full and clear 
explanation of what it is used for, without the 
addition of a single epithet, and with no more 
words than are necessary to the communication 
of such explanation. The mother, on such an 
occasion, should not allow herself to be betray- 
ed into any violence of manner, but should pre- 
serve a cool and even temper. She should not 
afterwards, as too many do, use, any arts of per- 
suasion to hush up and pacify the child, but 
should make it take a seat quietly and submis- 
sively beside her; and when necessary to speak 
to it, do so in her ordinary tone of voice, and 
with her usual kindness of manner. The child 
will then feel that it has been in the fault, if for 
no other reason than the apparent justice of the 
punishment, as evinced and exhibited through 
the dignified and dispassionate deportment of 
the mother in administering it; and that child 
will love and respect its mother in proportion to 
the consciousness which it feels of having done 
wrong. 

XI. The world, my dear F , is a great 
mirror, in which we may see ourselves fully and 
faithfully delineated; so, that to understand the 
world in all its Protean shapes and aspects, we 
should also perfectly understand ourselves. In 
giving a daughter, however, an insight into the 
character of that world, in which she will have 
some day to enter and act her part in the great 
drama of life, too much care cannot be taken 
in presenting her with a true and faithful picture 
of all the lights and shadows of human character. 


That is, the picture should be drawn to life, 
without exaggeration, as well as without exten- 
uation—*nothing extenuate, nor set down aught 


in malice.”’” The natural gloom of the canvass 
should be relieved by the redeeming light which 
human virtue and human excellence can shed 
upon it—so, that, while she may not, with a full 
knowledge of all the world’s corruption and 
wickedness, sink into the dark and sunless phi- 
losophy of the cynic, she may also not become, 
through her innocent unconsciousness of evil, a 
creduloas enthusiast, in Jooking only at the sun- 
shine of its existence. This representation she 
should have, in order that through the same 
means by which she would be prevented from 
herself becoming an adept in the wiles and deceit 
she would also be saved from falling a dupe to 
the snares and temptations of that world. Much 
of the diversity of character and conduct which 
we see exhibited in social life, results from a 
difference of instruction in regard to this subject 
—and if the dark and bright sides of the picture 
of human life were presented in their natural, 
stript of all their artificial, aspect, at the same 
time to the youthful mind, that mind would ex- 
ercise the proper discrimination in their contem- 
plation, and thus blend the two extremes into a 
correct and rational appreciation of truth, unex- 

to the delusions, and unseduced by the 
temptations, of error. Upon her arriving, there- 
fore, at that age in which children usually begin 
to take an interest in such matters, in your de- 
scriptions of the gaieties, amusements, and plea- 
sures of fashionable life, which you may see fit 
to offer her as a stimulus to exertion on her part; 





in endeavoring to excel in those accomplish- 
ments which lend a charm to the intercourse of 
young society, do not neglect to warn her against 
the hypocrisy, the selfishnesss, and the treach- 
ery, which lurk beneath its sunny waters, in 
order that she may be armed against its assaults, 
and come out harmless from the fiery furnace of 
fashionable rivalry. But in thus giving her an 
insight into the nature and propensities of the 
species, you can do so without animadverting 
upon individual character—a course of conduct 
that would naturally tend to make her the most 
despicable of all creatures, a common retailer of 
gossip and scandal. 

XII. Upon the subject of religious, as dis- 
tinct from an abstract moral instruction, it would 
perhaps, be as incompetent as it is improper, 
and certainly out of place, for me to say much. 
It is a subject, indeed, upon which I have allow- 
ed myself to think and reflect very little; per- 
haps too little; but that it is one of great vital 
importance, philosophically considered, in all its 
bearings upon human feelings and human con- 
duct; that it has done much to elevate the moral 
sense and restrain the vicious propensities of 
mankind in all ages and under all circumstances, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. In its effect, 
however, upon the mind, or rather upon our final 
destiny, it is a matter of comparative indiffer- 
ence as to our belief, whether professional reli- 
gion, as expounded through its technical creeds, 
or the great ultimatum of humanity, death, will 
furnish the only infallible revelation of the sub- 
lime mysteries of a future existence. Mankind 
may fight, and theorize, and debate, upon this 
question for a thousand years to come, as they 
have already for more than a thousand years that 
are gone, and they will know as much as they 
now do, of its profound and unfathomable in- 
comprehensibility. That is a point which .hu- 
man knowledge, however mighty in its grasp; 
however deep in its researches, can never com- 
prehend. Whether as a system, religion is 
founded upon the principles of reason, as some 
philosophers, eminent for talents and mere ab- 
stract intellectual, unaccompanied by high moral 
power, have contended that it is not, or whether 
it is a great and inevitable truth, capable of the 
clearest demonstration, as learned doctors of the 
church of equal profundity of intellect and 
knowledge, have labored to prove, it is not now 
my province or wish to inquire. I acknowledge 
my insignificance in such acquirement, and my 
utter incapacity to thread the intricacies of so 
metaphysical a labyrnth. But whether the 
philosophy of that religion as now understood 
and adopted by the Christian world, be based 
upon the great principles of eternal truth, or 
owes its existence to the prolific invention of 
human ingenuity, there can be no doubt in the 
mind of any individual who understands human 
nature, that it is the source of all that is virta- 
ous and elevated, in human conduct. To your 
own wishes, then, dear F . I leave it, whe- 
ther she shall be instructed in any of the pecu- 
liar tenets of professional religion; because that 
is a subject, either in regard to the little Junia, 
or to yourself, upon which no interference of 
mine shall ever obtrude itself. I deem it of the 
utmost importance, however, that her mind 
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should be early imbued with the beautiful spirit 
of rational, unfettered piety, and the excellence of 
an enlightened moral instruction. If my views 
would have any weight in the formation of your 
determination in this particular, I would recom- 
mend that you be extremely careful not to warp 
her mind into bigotted or sectarian notions; that 
you discard the conflicting and ridiculous dog- 
mas of the various creeds, and bring her up in 
that catholic spirit of benevolence, and that cha- 
ritable appreciation of the feelings and motives 
of others, which is the true characteristic of a 
mind impressed with a just sense of the impar- 
tial and universal love of Deity. 

I have now, my dear F. » presented you 
with a few hasty and desultory thoughts upon a 
number, of what I conceive to be, important 
points in female education. They are affection- 
ately and kindly submitted to you, not in the 
spirit of command or dictation, but with anxious 
desire to aid you in the serious discharge of a 
duty, which but few in your situation seem per- 
fectly to understand, and still fewer consistently 
and methodically practice. Adopt them as your 
own, if you think they are worthy of it—but re- 
ject them at once, if they do nct coincide with 
your own ideas of what is due to so important a 
subject. From the limited means of observa- 
tion which I have enjoyed, in consequence of 
the isolated condition from domestic affairs, 
which has marked the greater portion of my life, 
the opportunities of knowing much of the habits 
of children has been, of course, denied to me. 
My knowledge, therefore, of this subject, must 
necessarily be more theoretical than practical, 
in consequence of that fact. I do not, then, 
urge them upon your attention as containing in- 
fallible truths; they are presented to you in a 
spirit of deep and anxious solicitude, for the wel- 
fare and happiness of one dear to you and to 
myself, and Féaly ask of you to give them that 
serious consideration which the subject, not the 
author, so imperiously demands. 

Affectionately and devotedly 4 - 
D. 
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THE TREASURED HARP. 


** All the splendid furniture of his late residence 
had been sold, excepting his wife’s harp. That he 
said, was too closely associated with the idea of her 
self : it belonged to the little story of their loves : for 
some of the sweetest moments of their courtship were 
those when he had leaned over that instrument, and 
listened to the melting tones of her voice.”—Shetch 
Book. 

Go, leave that harp !--twined round its strings 

There’s many a magic spell, 
Leave that untouched,--the strain it brings 
This heart remembers well. 


Let that remain !—-all else beside, 
Go scatter to the wind ! 

The chords that won my home a bride 
No other home shall find. 








It hath a power,—though all unstrung 
It ies neglected now, 

And from her hands ‘twill ne’er be wrung 
Ti Neath these limbs shall bow ! 


It hath no price,—-since that sweet hour 
She tuned it first, and played 

Love’s evening hymn within the bower 
Her youthful fingers made. 


A spirit like a summer's night 
Hangs o'er that cherished lyre, 
And whispers of the calm moonlight 

Are trembling from the wire ; 


Still on mine ear her young voice falls,— 
Still floats that melody,—— 

On each loved haurt its music ealls,-- 
Go ! leave that harp and me! 


Boston, Dec. 1837. 
James T. Fiewps. 


8B Bt 
Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE THREE PICTURES. 


BY LOUISE H. MEDINA. 


‘« Life may change, but it may fly not; 
Hope may vanish, yet can die not; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth; 
Love repulsed, but it returneth.” 
Shelley's Hellae. 


*¢ Look upon this picture, and on this.” 
He 


Bricut, beautiful, bewitching yet faulty, 
Florence Rivers, how in these days of perfee- 
tioned paragons and unerring monsters shall 
your biographer attempt to describe you? How 
shall the record of your too often misguided 
actions, be submitted to those critical eyes used 
to peruse the faultless, godlike, heroic and sub- 
lime sayings and doings of such models of pro- 
priety,’as the world ne’er saw? How shall the 
pen which relates your folly, your sorrow, and 
suffering, invest you with the name of heroine, 
when almost every attribute of such a being is 
wanting—when you neither attetudinized like 
the statue which enchants the world—talked 
blank verse like the player queen in Hamlet— 
lived upon immaterial air like a cameleon, nor 
achieved wonders of goodness enough to call 
Socrates from the tomb of the mighty past, to 
behold the impersonation of his goddess—Vir- 
tue. Nothing of all this did you or could you 
do. Oh! fair and fascinating, but foolish Flo- 
rence Rivers. Yet such as you were—yea, 
such as to this day you are, capricious as an 
April day, yet with all its sun shiny, showery 
beauty, impetuous as the rushing stream, yet 
bright and pure as its waters, such as you were 
and are—you are my heroine. 

In the hall of your fathers, that spacious, low 
built flower-entwined southern mansion, which 
stands far away in fair Florida, there are three 
likenesses of you. I loved you ere I knew you 
by looking upon them. I loved you still more 
since I saw you five times more lovely, and 
fifty times more mischievous than even they 
bespeak you. There you are in the first large, 
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oup, hiding in all the wild exuberance of 

ounding youth, behind the laburnam tree, toss- 
ing that nondescript, bright plamaged bird which 
you have perched in your hand, so lightly into 
air, as if you would send it winging to its na- 
tive skies, and yourself follow after. With what 
a delighted glee you look back upon your baffled 
seekers! How arch, how mischevious is the 
smile that is lightening over your face! Every 
disordered ringlet which is wantoning over your 
young heaving breast has grace and wilfulness 
in its curls—every careless fold of your torn and 
disarranged dress bespeaks a wild recklessness 
of custom or control. You never gave sober, 
solemn sittings for this beautiful picture, fair 
Florence; a young artist who witnessed the hide 
and seek, and had that bending, buoyant form 
impressed all too forcibly upon his memory, 
painted the picture from recollection, and embo- 
died the scene for ever. 

The second is a full length portrait, and was 
taken by your own desire, as a lasting memento 
of your severest trial. It represents you array- 
ed ‘in the robes of a Sultana, for a masked ball, 
the rich satin gorgeously embroidered with gold, 
seems to heave and swell beneath the proud 

anting of the breast it covers, and the tiara which 

inds the brow, expresses not more imperial 
command than the haughty eye and curling lip. 
No smile graces that mouth which seems made 
for the home of love, but in its place a bitter 
sneer seems to defy and scorn the world. The 
left hand holds a mask, the right extends a 
miniature, (just drawn from the bosom,) with 
a cold and proud gesture. Can this be the same 
bright, joyous hider in the garden? The features 
are the same, but their expression—how differ- 
ent! It is an unpleasant contemplation, turn 
we from it to the third. Why how is this? 
Who have we here? By the side of a couch, 
but indistinctly seen, kneels a Sister of Charity. 
Her hands are folded in anguish on her breast, 
and her raised countenance seems appealing to 
Heaven for mercy. What unutterable wo is 
there! How hopeless, yet how resigned is that 
face! Yet the loose, coarse dress and close cap 
cannot hide the matchless symmetry of form and 
feature, nor yet can that despairing expression 
utterly change the lineaments of Florence Riv- 
ers. It is herself. How graphic, how deeply 
interesting are all the pictures; how full of moral 
lesson, how descriptive of life’s varied changes; 
how corrective to passion and pride! 


PICTURE I. 


All thoughts, all passions, all desires, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
Are all but ministers of love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 
Coleridge. 


Colonel Wilton Rivers, the grand father of 
Florence, might have had engraven on his tomb 
stone, that he was the friend and fellow soldier 
of George Washington, in synonimous terms 
that he was a just, brave and honorable man. 
An Englishman by birth, an aristocrat by blood, 
and a high tory by education; he was still, 
wonderful to relate, free from prejudice and 





pride; he served as a volunteer in the British 
service, under General Braddock, and fought 
side by side with his immortal ‘friend through 
that disastrouscampaign. Inspired by example, 
and elevated by his patriotism and piety, with 
Washington, also, he resigned the British ser- 
vice, and gave his arm to the cause of the cra- 
died Goddess—American Liberty. He lived to 
see her in her full grown glory, spreading rich 
blessings over the favored land in which she had 
raised her noblest trophies—he lived to rejoice 
in a virtuous wife and affectionate children, then 
full of years and honors, he was laid down to 
his rest, near to where the ashes of his loved 
and honored friend had consecrated the spot to 
grateful recollection. 

In the vast concourse of strangers who visited 
the new Republic, camedistinguished foreign- 
ers, of the name of Meronville. Adéle, the 
daughter, was seen by Washington Rivers, the 
only son of the revolutionary hero, and no soon- 
er seen than loved. He was young, distingué 
and wealthy. Mad’elle Adéle de Meronville 
thought he would be no despicable match. She 
threw on him the softest glance of those bright 
black eyes, and sighed, ‘ .4h/ qu *il a Pair noble!” 
then very prettily blushed at remembering that 
the southerner spoke French. The heart of 
Washington became uneasy—it was dangerous 
ground. 

* You gentlemens Americaine not at al] feel 
de what F ys call love, ow ne comprered pas tu, 
une grande passion, une affaire de coeur—ah! 1} 
much wish”— 

* What does Mad’elle de Meronville wish ?”’ 
asked Rivers, as the perspiration began to drop 
off his nose; and if he had been sufficiently 
composed, he might have added, in the impas- 
sioned words of an English poet, Lord Littleton, 
when his mistress gazed at the moon, * Wish 
not for that, beloved, alas! I cannot give it 
thee.” 

“Only dat I not have no heart at all,” re- 
sponds the fair Adéle, pressing a small hand 
most sentimentally over the region, where, em- 
bedded in cambric and lace, her heart might be 
supposed to lie. 

** And why—wherefore ?” gasped out Rivers. 
The odds were ten to one on Adéle—the goal in 
View, and the favorite as fresh as at starting. 

“ Because, parceque—ah! Monsieur Rivers, 
me must not tell dat to you!—.2/ ciel! what do 
Isay! Pour ?amour de Dieu, let me go!’ 

The game was up, the race was won, the 
Adéle won the plate of matrimony, and the 
Washington Rivers was a loser indeed. 

This trifling sketch of the mother of Florence 
has been given as an excuse for her foibles— 
brought up until sixteen years of age, by a friv- 
olous coquette, even the sound principle and 
sterling sense of her father, could not wholly 
counteract the baneful influence on her mind, 
and amidst the rich seeds of many virtues, the 
tares of bad example and worse precept sprang 
up, to be consumed only by the purifying fires 
of adversity. We have said that Florence Riv- 
ers had little of a heroine about her, except one, 
however—her rare and marvellous beauty. Oh, 
glorious as the Creator’s last and loveliest work 
was that bright face, where every God had seem- 
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ed to set his seal! Bright as the twin born 
stars were those dark eyes, in which as in the 
sleeping waters of the Isle of Founts, all hea- 
venly things were glassed, and that pure, trans- 
parent cheek, Nature and Truth seemed to have 
chosen as a tablet to record their purest feelings 
on. In the unerring grace of every unstudied 
movement, in the rich music of every silver 
sound dwelt ‘the charm, ‘the might, the majesty 
of loveliness.’ and the beholder would feel, as 
he gazed on Florence Rivers, that if Virtue were 
not throned on that fair brow, never did deceit 
dwell in such a gorgeous palace. A slight 
scene at the early age of twelve, will better de- 
scribe her, than a volume of words. 

** Look, my beautiful Florence, what your 
father has presented you, to go to the ball to- 
-night,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Rivers to her daughter, 
at the same time holding up a pair of pearl 
bracelets. 

** Mon dieu ! is not this a charming birth-day 
present 2” 

Elorence was in raptures. She tried on the 
bracelets—she turned to the glass and blushed. 
Florence began to feel that she Was beautiful. 

“Where is Phebe to dress me? That stu- 
pid girl is so slow! Iam dying to see how my 
new white satin fits me. Phebe—why I say 
Phebe! Go some of the slaves to call her-—how 
dare she keep me waiting so ?” 

A dozen of negroes of all sizes came out of 
their burrows at this command, and after a short 
lapse, the tardy Phebe arrived to dress her young 
lady, and stand a no gentle reprimand for her di- 
latoriness. The girl, who was a white servant, 
made no reply, but exactly as the white satin 
dress, richly ornamented with blonde, was to be 
put on, Florence’s eye fell on Phebe’s hands. 
She started back. ‘* Why, you nasty, untidy 
girl, what on earth ails your hands? They are 
as black as a nigger’s; are you not ashamed to 
handle my beautiful satin with those filthy 
paws? Go and scour them.” 

The girl colored narag' ? 

“« They are not dirty, Miss Florence, they are 
only stained.” 

“That’s false!”? exclaimed the Southerner’s 
daughter, “ the very sight of them has made me 
sick. I would sooner stay at home forever, than 
be touched by such hands—pray leave me, and 
send Marston, my mother’s maid, to help me.” 

In much emotion, and with tears in her eyes, 
Pheebe obeyed her young lady’s rough command. 

“* Missee,” said an old slave called Lucretia. 

¢ Well,” responded Florence, fretfully. 

“Dar’s not dirt, dat white gal’s got a poor 
ole moder sick wid de rheumatize, she rub vle 
moder’s legs wid doctor’s stuff, and dar’s what 
blacks her hands so.” 

Every drop of blood rushed in burning shame 
to the cheeks of Florence. 

“Old and poor !” she said hesitatingly. 

“‘ Hay—ya, Missee, poor ole white woman, 
poor cretur!—no such fortir as to be a niggur 
slave, wid a good massa and plenty to eat.” 

‘“* Where does she live, Lucretia ?”’ 

“Whar does she live ’—oh, dar yonder, in 
dat ole miser’ble shanty.—Tank de stars, I’m 
ole niggur.” 

**Go and leave me now, Lucretia, go away.” 


t 





The slave obeyed, and Florence wrung her hands 
in agony unutterable. **Shaine—shame on me! 
what have I done? Insulted an affectionate 
daughter, trampled on an aching heart, oppres- 
sed the virtuous sufferer!’ And I have nothing, 
not one sous—not a picayune to give her! Oh! 
that these delicate hands of mine were black as 
hers, or as my own heart, to punish me !” 

The carriage was at the door; Mrs. Rivers 
waiting, but Florence not to be found. There 
lay the satin dress, but its destined wearer was 
invisible. Enquiries were then made, messen- 
gers dispatched, and scoldings given, in the midst 
of which entered Florence, with red eyes and a 
flushed face. Mrs. Rivers opened fire. 

“Florence! where in wonder’s name have 
you been all this time ?” 

** Out, Madam.” 

“Out! and alone!” vociferated the unwise 
parent, taking no cue from the visible distress of 
her child. ** Out, and alone! Where? I insist on 
knowing.” 

‘Mother, let me be with you alone,” murmur- 
ed the agitated girl, who was now surrounded 
by all the household. 

**No, Miss; here—explain to me here the 
meaning of all this. I want no private prevari- 
cations, let your account of yourself be public.” 

All the moral pride of Florence rose to her aid 
—her cheek flushed, and her downcast eyes were 
proudly raised. She advanced and took the 
hand of Phebe, who was standing back, anx- 
iously feeling for her dear young mistress. 

«Publicly, then, be my shame confessed, and 
my apology made. Mother, I have this night 
behaved in a manner unworthy my father’s 
child, unworthy the name of Christian. M 
fretful vanity insulted this worthy girl, and 
have sacrificed my darling vice, the love of 
dress, as an expiation. Phebe, I have given 
my pear! bracelets to your poor old mother; will 
you forgive my unfeeling insult?” 

Mrs. Rivers actually gasped with passion, but 
before her folly could turn the generous flow of 
her daughter’s genuine humility into stubborn 
wrath, Mr. Rivers fortunately made his appear- 
ance. He had heard all, and now took his 
daughter’s hand, 

“* My child, you have done well; reparation 
was in your power, and you have madeit. I 
will redeem the bracelets at the price of comfort 
to Phebe’s mother, and you shall not wear an 
ornament again until this day twelvemonth. Go, 
now, my Florence, and be light of heart; you 
are more dressed in your love and repentance, 
than if you were decked in the diamonds of Gol- 
conda.” 

With such different preceptors can it be won- 
dered at that Florence, at the age of sixteen, was 
a mixture of generosity and caprice, principle and 
pride? 

Among the distinguished visitors who throng- 
ed to the hospitable mansion of Mr. Rivers of 
Florida, was Francis Wellesley, Lord de Vere. 
He was a younger son of one of England’s no- 
blest families, and had chosen the sea for his 
profession, where his own merit and his connec- 
tion’s interest. had speedily advanced him to the 
rank of Post Captain. 

Many years constant service abroad had much 
impaired his health, and he had been attached 
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to the English embassy to America, as nominal 
Secretary of Legation, on leave of absence for 
two years, for the purpose of recruiting it. Very 
soon did Mr. Rivers discover in his quiet, re- 
served guest, one of the master spirits of the 
age; a man who, had he lived in stirring times, 
would have been a Brutus, a Leonidas, or a Buo- 
naparte. Grave and calm almost to a fault, deep 
was the stream of intellect and resolve which 
flowed below the unruffled surface ; in all posts 
of danger requiring rapid presence of mind, and 
indomitable fortitude, De Vere was the man se- 
lected to fill them: with him action so instantly 
followed words that it had become a proverb 
with his men,—** The Captain’s word and blow, 
doubtful which comes first,”’—and yet never 
had either fallen unjustly. Stern and cold in 
matters of duty, he was feared as a martinet on 
the quarter-deck. Generous and mild in private 
life, he was worshipped as an angel by those 
who knew his goodness: liberal to a fault—he 
was a miser only of human blood—yet even in 
that he was lavishly profuse with his own, and 
they who followed him to face danger, were sure 
he was the first man to brave it in its fiercest on- 
set. Little, it would be thought, had such a 
man to attract the volatile Florence. But the 
mystery of the human heart no eye may read— 
the very contrast of their dispositions first moved 
her curiosity—the unbending politeness of his 
attentions piqued her pride—the profundity and 
power of his knowledge commanded her respect 
—the unpretending modesty of his demeanor, 
joined to the report of his chivalrous actions, 
won her admiration, and the manly dignity of his 
face and form, enchained her love. Yes, Flo- 
rence—the flower of Florida—the sought—the 
courted—the wayward Florence, yielded to a 
stranger her heart’s first love. 


“ Why then idolatry! Aye, that’s the word 
To speak the deepest, broadest, wildest passion 
That ever woman’s heart was swayed withal.” 


And was De Vere, the phlegmatie, cool, rea- 
soning philosopher wholly unmoved by the 
beautiful Southerner. No: few men could be 
so, and certainly not De Vere; but he had early 
been the slave of passion—had sown the wind 
to reap the whirlwind, and bought at last, with 
the sacrifice of tranquillity and peace of mind the 
fatal necessity for controlling passion by reason. 
He was fascinated by the youthful beauty’s 
brilliant manners, interested in her many excel- 
lent traits of temper, and not allogether unmoved 
by the tale which his knowledge of women, easi- 
ly read in her crimsoniong blush, her faltering 
speech, and starting tear, whenever he addressed 
her. Still she was a coquette—yes, and a most 
tyrannical and inconsistent one too; and De 
Vere turned from the contemplation of her hea- 
venly face with a sigh. The struggle between 
philosophy and nature was soon to be resolved. 

An invitation to pass some days at the villa of 
a wealthy New Orleans merchant, included 
Lord de Vere, and after a little hesitation he de- 
termined to accept it. 

“TT will see her surrounded with admirers, 
and overwhelmed with flattery. I will narrow- 
ly watch if this paltry homage supercedes her 
feelings for reason and me; if so, why then fare- 





well at once, fair Florida, and this your sweet- 
est daughter! Beautiful as thou art, and dear 
as thou would’st be, were thy mind equal to thy 
face, I would sooner trust my ship on the 
breakers, than my happiness in thy hands, oh, 
loveliest Florence!”’ 

And the philosopher descended to the saloon, 
to await the appearance of Miss Rivers. She 
was already there, very simply dressed, and 
bending in exquisite grace over a harp, whose 
chords she was lightly touching. 

** Ah, Lord de Vere, I am bidding farewell to 
my harp, 1 am sorry to leave my favorite harp 
even for a week.” 

“There will, probably, be other instruments 
at Mr. Trevanion’s, Miss Rivers,’’ remarked the 
unsympathizing philosopher, 

** Yes, but not this one,’’ she replied thought- 
fully, ** there may be hundreds handsomer to look 
on, and sweeter to hear, but none endeared to 
me by the associations of this.” 

Her eyes were cast down, De Vere felt sure 
that she alluded to duetts played on that harp 
with former lovers. 

** She is taking a wrong course to make me 
speak,” thought he, “ besides, I detest manceu- 
vering;” then aloud, * may I be permitted to'ask 
Miss Rivers what those soft associations were 
connected with this harp?” 

“It was my mother’s.” 

The reply was but in four words, but the holy 
pathos of a child’s affection, infused into them a 
deep melody that spoke to the very soul. De 
Vere had heard no favorable account of Mrs. 
Rivers—but she had loved her child, and dearly 
had that child returned her love. She was gone, 
and her daughter’s heart remembered not her 
faults, but sacredly enshrined her good qualities 
—hourly to love and to regret them. 

The hand of De Vere has clasped that of Flo- 
rence. 

** Florence,” he said softly, “* dear Florence.” 

Her heart heaved—the hand was softly stolen 
round her waist—she could not forbear her tri- 
umph, and sprang laughingly away, exclaim- 
ing,— 

** Madre de Dios, pray do not become senti- 
mental, for there’s nothing in life I detest so 
much ; and see, too, you have thrown my orange 
blossom from my girdle—the very blossom young 
Trevanion gave me, and I promised to wear it 
for his sake. You really are extremely amaz- 
ing, Monsieur Le Philosophe!” And stooping 
to recover her flower, she pressed it to her lips, 
and went out of the room carolling gaily. He 
gazed after her. 

“And you really are extremely fascinating, 
ma belle Florence: but you never will be Francis 
Wellesley’s wife.” 

They both were wrong. 

Above a week had passed away in the luxuri- 
ous villa of Mr. 'Trevanion, and, as De Vere had 
rightly conjectured, Florence yielded herself 
wholly to the delights of coquetting with, and 
tyrannising over, a horde of flattering admirers. 
Indeed, so numerous were her vagaries, so in- 
constant her caprices, that daily was the noble 
heart of her real lover becoming weaned from 
his attachment—and deeply was her excellent 
father shocked to behold the alienation of what 
he so anxiously coveted for his wayward child 
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—a rational, manly husband. It was at this 
beautiful seat, called Versailles, from its resem- 
blance to its far-famed namesake in points of 
scenery, and which, situated immediately on the 
river, afforded all the various amusements of 
boating, fishing, and watching the steamboats, 
that the incident occurred which occasioned the 
first picture. Florence had made capture of an 
extraordinary nondescript species of a bird, with 
which she would fool all day, and immoderately 
caress, to the extreme discomfiture of her suitors. 
Nothing gave her more delightthan to run away 
with her chiruping pet, and Beatrice-like, hide, 
to hearken to the dispraise of herself, which, un- 
like the heroine of Shakspeare, gave her unmea- 
sured amusement. 

Amongst her suitors was one who, like young 
Edwin, bowed, but never talked of love. This 
was the talented young artist who beheld and 
pourtrayed her hide and seek ; and her heartless 
encouragement of this poor youth completed the 
measure of De Vere’s disgust. 

One night, when he had retired earlier than 
usual, sickened with gaiety, angry with Flo- 
rence, himself and all the world, and terribly op- 
pressed by the intense heat, he was awakened 
from his restless couch by a strange rushing 
sound. 

‘It must be a steamer on the river,’’ was his 
first thought; but the noise was too near, too 
loud for that. 

He arose hastily, and threw on his clothes. 
Can it be a fog from the water which encircles 
the farthest wing of the house so densely? No, 
it deepens—and look! gracious heavens, it is 
followed by flame—the villa is on fire! Often 
and often had Wellesley stood upon a gun while 
smoke and flame had whirled and blazed around 
him, but never before had he felt the sickening 
fear which now appalled his heart, as he beheld 
that part of the villa where Florence slept, on 
fire. To drop from the balcony to the ground, 
to alarm the sleeping inmates—to rush wildly 
along to the burning wing, were but the actions of 
‘a minote—the slight door gave way to his tre- 
mendous rush, and in he burst, wildly calling on 
the name of Florence! And now as if in fierce 
derision of their festal fires and gala lights, the 
magnificent but terrible element rushed up in 
mighty tongues to the skies, blazing, crackling, 
rolling its volamed masses like a victorious foe, 
far and near, while its hot breath scorched the 
cheek of Wellesley, and seemed to woo him to 
his grave. A wail, a sound of wo, directed him; 
he rushed to the direction whence it proceeded, 
and beheld the father and daughter locked in each 
others arms. 

“De Vere, thanks! oh merciful God!” ex- 
claimed the agonized father. ** De Vere, save— 
oh, save my child !” and he sank senseless on 
the ground. 

*« Florence! beloved, dearest Florence, come!”’ 

* And leave my father! oh, noble, excellent 
De Vere, save but my father’s life—*hink not of 
me; "twas I, ’twas I that brought him here! 
Leave him not to perish thus dreadfully, as you 
would save me from madness and despair—save, 
oh, save my father !”” 

“| will, I will,” exclaimed the agitated man, 





She dropped from his arms to his feet. 

** Hear me, De Vere—hear me on the brink 
of a dread eternity! Hear the weak, the way- 
ward Florence, call God to witness how she 
loves you! Aye, dearer than life to me you are; 
yet here I swear, if you make me guilty of parri- 
cide, in murdering my best, my noblest father, I 
never will see you more! No, my first, fondest 
friend, guardian, father, we will die together!” 

In the commanding agony of majestic despair, 
she wound her arms around her father’s body, 
and fixing on De Vere her flashing eyes, seemed 
to defy him to tear her thence. 

** Bravest and noblest girl,” he cried, “ the 
God that made you as his most perfect work 
will not desert us now! Wrap yourself in this 
cloak, aud follow, follow closely my beloved!” 

He raised the senseless form of Mr. Rivers: 
Florence, with a shriek of joy, assisted him; 
then pressing her white lips fervently to the brow 
of De Vere, she said,— 

** In life or death I léved you only.” 

Blinded by the smoke, almost suffocated by 
the flame, De Vere felt nothing but that kiss,— 
yet, when reaching the outer door, who shall 
speak his unutterable agony to find that Florence 
had not followed them. She had_ probably 
fallen, her high wrought strength had given 
way, and even in death her dauntless courage 
had uttered no cry or groan. Phrenzied with 
passion, infuriated with despair, De Vere dashed 
down the form of the senseless father ; with one 
wild plange he threw off the hold of those about 
him, and rushed again into the burning building. 
All now was flame, the steps scorched, crackled, 
and gave way as his desperate step touched 
them ; large flakes of fire hissed and shrivelled 
on his clothes and flesh, rafters rolled around 
him, yet with a strength mightier far than death, 
yea, stronger than Fate, and immutable as Hea- 
ven—the strength of ove—he rushed along, and 
reached the chamber. Already had the dancing, 
billowy flame invaded the room—already had it 
encircled the form of the death-like Florence, as 
with a halo of light—grasping and wrapping her 
in his ample cloak, De Vere cast but one glance 
behind him, then springing from the verandah, 
he leaped, with his precious burden, into the 
waves below, and at the same instant the roof 
fell in, and all was one crashing ruin! 

A low convulsive murmur passed through the 
crowd, and seemed as the knell of the beautiful 
being, they believed to have perished, and her de- 
voted lover; but itchanged in a moment to a rap- 
turous shout of joy, when the gallant sailor was 
seen buffetting the waters with one arm, while 
the other closely grasped his rescued treasure— 
another instant he has sprang on shore, and un- 
scathed, except by fear, has laid the daughter in 
her parent’s arms. 

** May the God who delights in virtuous deeds 
reward you, my noble son,” faltered the old 
man, “and bless you both together! Take her 
—she is yours—bless heaven, bless you, my 
children !” 

A faint streak had come to the cheek of Flo- 
rence, and light dawned in her eye; she placed 
her small cold hand in his, and drew it against 
her heart. It was a tacit assurance that for him 





** but you are my first care! Delay not on your 
life; come—come !” 


that heart beat alone; he smiled, strove to speak, 
reeled, and fell senseless at her feet. For weeks 
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the life of the gallant Wellesley was in exceed- 
ing danger : 


**Oh! then to die had been to die most happy,” 


But fate had willed it otherwise. 


PICTURE II. 


** Alas! how slight a cause may move 

Dissention between hearts that love! 

Hearts that the world in vain has tried, 

And sorrow but more closely tied; 

A something light as air—a look 

A word unkind or wrongly taken-- 

Oh! love that tempests never shook, 

A breath—a touch like this hath shaken.” 
Moore. 


As we do not pique ourselves, like the celebra- 
ted Ariosto, on following one person exclusively 
through every hour of the time our story em- 
braces, we shall shift the scene, and with an 
Asmodeus-like facility, transport ourself and 
readers to a small group assembled in an ele- 
gant boudoir in Broadway. This Jittle party 
consists of three not uninteresting persons; each 
busily employed in their several occupations. 

Reclining on a sofa, with a heavy volume in 
his hand, is stretched a gentleman, in whose 
frank and noble features few traces remain of the 
severe suffering he has endured; and who, but 
that he stil] rests his left arm in a sling, might 
be forgotten as the hero of that terrible night at 
Versailles. The book he holds is Gibbon’s 
Rome ; but he appears more interested in the rise 
‘and progress of his companion’s work than in the 
Decline and fall of the Roman empire. Indeed, 
had the great historian himself viewed the ob- 
ject of contemplation, he might have pardoned 
the inattentive reader, for never yet did human 
eyes rest on a fairer face than that which graced 
the young lady of the group. She is in youth’s 
loveliest season, and although her dress be that 
of a mourner’s, her brilliant face, and gay em- 
ploy, puts her sables toshame. Before her lies 
a satin dress, already blazing with all the gold 
of Ind, but to which she is adding a stomacher, 
and cestus of superb jewels, and so much is she 
occupied by her glittering paraphernalia that she 
heeds not how anxiously the student on the sofa 
is watching her. The third person is an old 
lady, who sits knitting a purse in the recess of 
the window, looking the very fac-simile of Pope’s 
‘no character at all’—the person to play proprie- 
ty without being Madame de Trop, one who sees 
nothing but what is glaring as the daylight, or 
hears aughtbut what is loud as thunder. The 
gentleman first broke the silence. 

** You seem to be very busy with all that tin- 
sel and foilstone, Florence ; it would not require 
a great stretch of imaginatien to suppose you a 
young lady about to make her first appearance 
on any stage.” 

“Tinsel and foilstone,” indignantly retorted 
the offended lady; “ what sort of a judge are you, 
De Vere, if you can’t tell the difference between 
gold bullion and precious stones, and their imi- 
tations only.” 

* Well, all is not gold that glitters, Florence, 
you know, and the garish semblance is too often 
mistaken for the solid reality; but may I ask to 





what purpose all that gorgeous paraphernalia is 
to be applied? I came here to read ‘ Prometheus” 
to you this morning, and I find you too deeply 
involved in the study of satin and gems to bestow 
any attention on Shelley. What are you about, 
I pray you?” 

Florence blushed, and answered to that part 
of her betrothed husband’s speech which could 
be most conveniently replied to. 

“Tam sure, De Vere, Iam most anxious to 
hear Prometheus ; so pray begin, and I will give 
you attention, for fine language and fine reading 
together is a treat for the gods.” 

A smile played over the features of the sailor 
at this bon bon to his vanity, and with a pleased 
expression he took up the volume. 

* Wait one moment until I find the fringe— 
stay, Mrs. Montague, have you any more gold 
spangles? Don’t you think Janson should have 
worked gold leaves between the diamond storks? 
The seduisantes should be brocaded to match the 
lappels. Ohi go on De Vere—I’m all attention.” 

Before the first magnificent speech of the 
Titan had progressed half way, Mrs. Montague 
sidled on tiptoe up to Florence with the spangles, 
and a low whispering issued, which subsided 
into dumb motion on the reader looking impa- 
tiently up; then Florence dropped one of her 
jewelled stems, and routed about in search of it, 
quite assured it was under De Vere, or covered 
by his book. He stopped good-humouredly, and 
assisted in the search; when the lost treasure 
was found, he proceeded uninterrupted towards 
the close of the celebrated, the unequalled curse, 
when at these sublime words— 


** Let thy malignant spirit move 


In darkness over those I love, 
On me and mine I imprecate 
The utmost torture of thy hate,” 


an exclamation from Florence stopped him. 

““*Tis very magnificent,” he said, interpreting 
it into one of pleasure. 

‘Oh, it would be,” replied the girl, eagerly, 
“it would be divine did not the setting of the 
rubies fray the satin. Oh, look Mrs. Montague! 
look, bon mére, the stomacher will fray the satin!” 

Up started the bon mére, and eagerly did both 
examine the ruffed satin. Wellesley threw down 
the book with a scarcely audible * Pish !’ resolv- 
ing that nothing should tempt him to unbind 
Prometheus again to women. Again did the 
splendid dress attract his eye, and “his attention 
was now fully stirred. He repeated his enqui- 
ries concerning its use. 

“Tis for the bal costumé of the Princess Pa- 
laski,”’ replied Florence at length, affecting an 
unconcern she did not feel. De Vere looked 
very grave. : 

“* My dearest love, surely your good nature 
has carried you too far,” he said. “ You are 
spending your time, and even lending your per- 
sonal jewels to trick out, in meretricious splen- 
dour, some lady who chooses to risk her good 
name, by visiting a foreigner of such doubtful 
reputation as the Princess (so called) Pulaski.” 

“Some lady!”’ repeated Mrs. Montague, with 
a wondering stare, “why, Lord de Vere, Flo- 
rence herself is going !” 

“ Certainly Lam,” said Florence haughtily— 
“ [ have never seen a bal costumé. And, as for 
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the Princess, all New York visits her, and why 
should not 1?” 

* And did all the world visit her, Florence 
Rivers cannot, must not, shal] not?” said De 
Vere. ‘Nay, Blorence, unbend that look of 
pride. I say again shall not / Are you not my 
betrothed wife? Is not your honour mine, your 
happiness my care? Am not I the rightful guar- 
dian of your spotless name, the friend, the pro- 
tector named as your safeguard by a dying fa- 
ther? Shame! shame on you, Miss Rivers! Look 
on the sable garments which trap your person 
with a mockery of wo! remember the sad, the re- 
cent cause which has alone delayed our marriage, 
aad then insult your father’s memory, if you 
dare ?”” 

Francis Wellesley had commanded two hun- 
dred men by a word—by a motion of his hand 
led them to risk life and death; through scenes 
of danger, horror and blood, he had never mis- 
taken or quailed. But he knew not how to rule 
a woman, and that woman the proud, impas- 
sioned Florence Rivers. To be thus reproved, 
shamed and commanded—and before Mrs. Mon- 
tague, a dependant! To be ruled thus impera- 
tively, and by a lover! The blood rushed wan- 
ton through her frame, and her limbs shook with 
emotion; then rising with extreme pride, she 
said— 

“Lord Wellesley De Vere will find I can at 
least dare to reject his impertinent and officious 
counsel, and cast from me with scorn the rude 
and unmanly counsellor. I thank you, Sir, for 
showing me the bane, since I bless Heaven, the 
antidote is still in my power. Lord Wellesley 
will understand that Miss Rivers would be 
alone !” 

De Vere struggled with himself and attempt- 
ed to take her hand. 

“‘ Forgive me, my dear Florence, if I have too 
rudely spoken. I am, you know, a plain blunt 
sailor, and little used to dress my words for 
ladies ears. My blood too warmly resented the 
idea of my Florence, my sweet, pure, unsullied 
lily, mingling in the reeking pollution of the 
haunts of fashion. Nay, a nearer and more 
jealous resentment spurns the idea, that these 
sables, which alone have kept me from my co- 
veted joy, should be put off to grace a demirep’s 
assembly. Come, lay aside these hateful trap- 

ings, and with them our only disagreement ! 
hink of the matter of my words, and let their 
manner be forgotten !”” 

Florence gazed full and coldly on his face as 
she made answer. ‘“ Both are to me so indiffer- 
ent, that 1 am quite willing to forget them. 
The dress I will assuredly lay aside, as certain- 
ly to resume it this day week for the Princess 
Pulaski’s ball !” 

As she spoke she slowly retired, bending 
to the last on him a look of mingled pride and 
defiance. 

Mrs Montague opened a volley of common 
phrases, such as, * Dear me I’m very sorry.” 
** Bless me, if I had known I would have never 
told you.” ‘Good gracious, why I declare 
she’s quite angry &c. &c.—and followed Flor- 
ence, leaving Wellesley in no enviable mood. 
He bit his lip, and walked the room murmuring 
to himself,—**Absurd! positive! obstinate,” and 
such other superlatives as served to vent his 
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rspleen. Soon, however, it turned upon himself— 

** Blockhead that I was! Did J think I was 
hailing the masthead, or giving the order to 
board, that I must be so loud and rough ? Sure- 
ly she cannot mean to quarrel with me! Why 
did I not coax or reason her into giving up the 
accursed ball, instead of blustering like a land 
lubber, as lam? Hark! she is coming! Dear 
Florence !” 

But no dear Florence appeared; only a servant 
to remove the unfortunate cause of dispute—the 
contested gala dress. De Vere sent a message 
entreating to see her. Miss Rivers was engaged. 
He wrote a few lines earnestly desiring the 
same—it was returned unopened. Miss Rivers 
had gone out. Thoroughly ruffled, the philoso- 
pher in love took his leave, heartily cursing 
foreign Princesses and bals costumés, women’s 
caprices and his own roughness. In fact, from 
the time that Florence had been so nobly rescued 
by De Vere, her intense gratitude, kept alive 
still more anxiously by his severe sufferings, 
had given him little to complain of from the 
variations of her temper; then the rapidly suc- 
ceeding death of her father had subdued her 
feelings and manners to a quietude by no means 
natural to them. In the first torrent of her grief, 
she had refused to fulfil her engagement with 
De Vere until a year had elapsed, and he, res- 
pecting her sorrow, had unwillingly acquiesced 
in the decision, but fearing the effect of such ab- 
sorbing grief on her delicate frame, he had 
drawn her to New York, and provided a suita- 
ble establishment and chaperon to reside with. 
But half the stipulated probation had past, and 
the young heart of Florence had risen with a re- 
bound, which, joined to her natural pride and 
coquetry, now threatened to disturb the hitherto 
uniform tenor of their loves. In truth, the belle 
of Florida was oftentimes inclined to demur at 
the coolness and reasonableness of her philoso- 
phic lover; no jealous doubts or trembling fears 
appeared to disturb his sober certainty of waking 
bliss; no raptures or extacies elevated the 
woman he loved into an angel before marriage, 
that he might have'a reason for wishing her in 
Heaven soon after. There was a quiet com- 
mand, an acknowledged sort of superiority 
about Wellesley, that piqued her pride. And 
now that he had absolutely offended her, she re- 
solved to make him more humble and more 
grateful, for his urparalleled happiness in pos- 
sessing her affections. 

To bring a sensible man to folly is a difficult 
and unwise task. Few women who attempt it 
succeed, or if succeeding, still fewer know when 
to stop in their dangerous triumph. ’ 

Every day, and almost every hour, did De 
Vere attempt to see Florence, in vain ; at last he 
wrote. 


TO MISS RIVERS. 
My beloved Florence, 

Mine I still call you, although the strange 
inconsistency of your present conduct, leads me 
to fear you have only deceived yourself and me, 
in admitting that you loved me. Let, I beseech 
you, this unnatural estrangement cease. Far be it 
from me todebar you any pleasure; give me only 
a husband’s right to protect you in the giddy 
whirlpool of fashion, and then mix freely with 
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that society which your youth and beauty is so 
well fitted to adorn. Believe me love, I know 
that the lady whom you wish to. visit, is no 
proper companion for the daughter of my friend 
—for the wife of an honorable man. Dismiss 
this foolish resentment from your mind, and 
think, my Florence, how much easier it is to 
wound than heal an affectionate heart; how facile 
to yield to temper; how difficult to return to 
reason. I wait for you in the saloon, there let 
me again see the Florence Rivers I know and 
love. 
Francis WELLESLEY. 

In a few minutes, an answer was returned, 

written in pencil below his name. 


ANSWER. 
As the person Lord De Vere wishes to see, 
must be either a child, a fool or a slave, I know 


of none such who answers to the name of 
Fiorence Rivers. 


The cloud began to deepen on the open brow 
of the sailor, and a stern aspect of thought, to 
supersede the light vexation, which had hitherto 
dwelt there. He did not write again in haste, 
but reflected long before he resumed the pen. 

TO MISS RIVERS. 

The intended wife of Wellesley De Vere 
cannot frequent the drawing room of the Princess 
Pulaski > let Florence Rivers pause, ere she 
takes a step that never can be recalled! 

Now had Florence arrived at that painfal pass 
where to yield was mortifying, to proceed fatal. 
A thousand times did her better feelings prompt 
her to throw the dress on the fire and rush down 
into the arms of De Vere, and, unhappily, as 
often did her pride withhold her purpose. As 
irresolute and unhappy she paced the room, her 
eye suddenly fell on a miniature of her father; to 
her excited imagination, the placid eye looked 

-reproachfully upon her; she burst into tears ; 
threw open the door, and in a moment was in 
the saloon below. He was not there! He had 
left her to reflect before she replied. Fatal mis- 
take! to a being who ever acted from impulse ! 
She sank listless and half angry upon a sopha. 

* Little does he care for my answer! He does 
not love me! He is too cold, too calculating to 
love! Perhaps he respects his promise to my 
father and wishes to be honorably free of his en- 
gagement! I will not baulk him! He shall 
see that I have pride, have stoicism as well as 


he! I will go to the ball, I will not stay away 


for the fear of losing an indifferent lover. He 
shall see that I too can be stern, cold and phi- 
losophic.” : 

Alas! when did ever passion reason rightly ? 
Florence forgot for how long a time the cold 
stoic had besought her, and now only remem- 
pered that he threatened. In this ill-omened 
mood, a visitor entered, well calculated to cast 
oil on the troubled waters. This was Everard 
Trevanion, a fashionable and most unprincipled 
man, who had long loved Florence, and been re- 
peatedly discarded by her father, from a convic- 
tion that no rowe could make his darling daugh- 
ter happy. III as he could reconcile to himself, 
this refusal, still less could he forgive the calm 
superiority of De Vere, and in several instances, 
where the profligate levity of his manners, had 





been rebuked by the contemptuous rebuff of the 
proud Englishman, a quarrel would have ensued 
had not cowardice, as usual, accompanied vil- 
lainy. But these affronts, though un-esented, 
rankled deeply, and the study,of a safe revenge 
on De Vere, occupied much of Trevanion’s 
thoughts. 

** Fairest flower of Florida, do I find your 
leaves bedewed with tears? How? is it possi- 
ble one so lovely, so loved, can know sorrow but 
by name ?” 

“You mistake me, Mr. Trevanion; pray let 
me go,” said Florence, infinitely annoyed at this 
attack. 

“ Pray tell me first whether you are to be at 
the Princess’ to night? Vain will prove all the 
festal lamps if your eyes are absent. What? 
will not your husband lover, your Su/fan master 
permit it? God! Miss Rivers, can you—you 
so adorable, so superior to every other woman, 
stoop to an arrogance which none other would 
bear ?”’ 

** If your strange speech relates to Lord Wel- 
lesley, be assured, his opinion or his will, con- 
cerns me not.” 

A sardonic smile, curled the thin lip of Ever- 
ard Trevanion—he bowed with a polite incre- 
dulity. The eyes of Florence flashed with im- 
patience 

“I shall be there to-night.” 

* You think so now,” he answered, *“ but De 
Vere has publicly said, he will not permit your 
presence.” 

Florence colored scarle-—“ His words then 
are as false, as his inteference is unjustifiable ! 
Go I shall, and you shall give me your attend- 
ance there. My dress is that of a Sultana, Mrs. 
Montague’s an Obi woman.” 

Still the wily villain appeared unconvinced, 
and affected to lament that her will would in- 
evitably be controlled. Burning with indigna- 
tion, piqued by Trevanion’s implied reproach, 
carried away by the headlong reaction of feeling, 
she caught up a pén and wrote. 


TO LORD DE VERE. 


What the intended wife of Francis, Lord De 
Vere, may, or may not do, concerns me nothing. 
If he desires to see me this evening, at the 
Princess Pulaski’s I will be found ‘ 

His lordship’s obedient servant, 
Fiorence Rivers. 


The fatal note was sealed—was sent—the die 
was thrown—the fiat had gone forth. 

With this insane act departed all the energy 
of the wayward girl; in silence, she received all 
the compliments and raptures of Trevanion, and 
long after he had gone, she sat still as stone, 
bewildered and afraid to think on what she had 
done. The hours wore on, each seemed to 
strike upon the bare nerves, as they sounded the 
approaching time. No letter from De Vere— 
no message. Still she hoped—* He will not, 
cannot give me up! He will give way, will 
consent that] shall go, and then I will relinquish 
it also. Relinquish it! Gracious Heaven! 
what is there to give up? Is this pleasure ? 
Is this triumph?” 

The time for dressing arrived, and in agony 
unutterable, Florence beheld herself arrayed in 
the gorgeous robes of a Sultana. Up to the 
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last moment, it is probable, she would not have 
gone, but just as she was dressed, her servant 
announced that Lord De Vere was below. Not 
the exile, when the threshold of home is kissed 
by his feet; not the reprieved criminal, when he 
has felt the fatal rope ; not the released captive, 
when Heaven’s breath bathes his brow—confest 
such deep, such soul felt rapture, as bounded in 
the heart of Florence with this welcome news. 
She prest her hands on her breast to still its in- 
mate’s throbs, and with her fears banishing all 
her regret, she schooled her brow and carriage, 
to a more than common pride. 

“The victory is won! the triumph mine! 
How could I distrust the power of that beauty, 
before which so many have knelt as willing 
slaves? Be quiet bounding heart! Luok scorn- 
ful glistening eyes! never must De Vere im- 
agine how deeply, how devotedly I love him.” 

She then received the finishing touches to her 
gorgeous dress, and taking up the mask, she 
slowly descended to the saloon, where De Vere 
awaited her. 

He started visibly at her appearance, and, for 
a moment, emotion shook his manly frame to 
tremor; but soon mastering himself, he ad- 
vanced to her calm, but cold, with a countenance 
composed, but very pale. 

“| have waited on you for the last time, Miss 
Rivers, to resign the documents of a useless 
guardianship, and return the semblance of what, 
only through mistake, I loved. These features 
are fair, but t’was not their rare and regal beauty 
won my love, I believed that in them slione the 
light of truth, purity and tenderness; I was de- 
ceived! their sole attraction gone, take back the 
worthless lineaments; me they never more can 
pain or charm !” 

He extended the letter of her father, appoint- 
ing him her guardian, and a miniature of herself, 
with an unembarrassed and somewhat scornful 
air. Alas! for Florence Rivers! had he but 
been silent; had he evinced the smallest sorrow, 
she would have fallen at his feet and besought 
his pardon—but thus stoical—thus contemp- 
tuous! The demon of pride rose paramount in 
her heart—she drew his miniature, still] warm, 
from its lovely nestling place, and haughtily 
wg sg it to him, saying—** Lord Wellesley 

e Vere has conferred on me the last obligation 
in his power. I thank him for returning the 
pledge of a mistaken child, who, believing grati- 
tude to be love, was willing to sacrifice herself, 
however repugnantly, to its trammels.” 

“ Enough! enough! Miss Rivers—it becomes 
not even the memory of attachment, to load it 
with taunt or invective—it has past forever! 
Yet if, as the friend of her father,” the voice of 
De Vere became tremulous, and his manner less 
tranquil, “* Miss Rivers would allow me to ac- 
quaint her of the great impropriety, if not worse, 
of the company to which she goes this evening.” 

“Be your advice brief then, as it is unasked,”’ 
said Florence, extending her hand to the bell, 
“or I shall hardly hear it! Let Mrs. Mon- 
tague and Mr. Trevanion know that I am ready,” 
she said to the servant, who attended the bell. 

And then once more presenting the portrait, 
which he had not taken; her swelling attitude; 
malign smile and regal robes, presented the 
second picture, 


“Take it, Lord De Vere, and when you next 
offer it tell but the lady, how much its features 
belie the character of its reality, and she will 
spurn it from her as now does Florence Rivers!” 

It was over! she had renounced him, and 
was mingling in the motley crowd, supported 
by strong excitement to a flow of wild spirits. 
Soon came the scarce covert double entendre, the 
gross flattery,the rude gaze, which made her blush 
equally for herself and the company she was in. 
Close to her, Trevanion remained, assuming all 
the permitted airs of a favored lover, and even 
these she allowed, as a defence from the bolder 
presumption of strangers. 

“Oh! take me hence! This is no place for 
me! He said—he knew it! Have I not one 
friend left to rescue me from this breathing pes- 
tilence 2” 

“Am I not your friend, your lover? Take 
my arm, cast this mantle round you—your car- 
riage waits, this way Miss Rivers.” 

**And Mrs. Montague—where is she ?” 

** Already in the carriage. Come, the crowd 
thickens, Jean on me—so—draw up fellows ! 
Do you not see your lady? In—in dear Miss 
Rivers!” 

Agitated to fainting, she was in the carriage 
and fast rolling on, before she found Mrs. Mon- 
tague was not with her, but so earnest, so res- 
pectful were the attentions of Trevanion, that 
she merely exclaimed, ** Home! home! oh! let 
let me be alone! Alone—ay, now and forever 
alone !” 

Wrapt in mortal misery she heeded not the 
time, the distance, until, suddenly, she felt the 
wheels rolling on the smooth roads. She caught 
the check. 


“They have mistaken—they are going wrong.” , 


“No, it is through Hudson Street they are 
going, you know itis not paved! (It was not 


then.) I ordered them to do so, to save you —_ 


the jolting of the pave.” 


She sunk back satisfied, and roused not again 
from her lethargy, until the carriage stopped at 
a retired house, on the Harlem road, there the 
strong lights flaring in, showed her that it was 
not her own carriage or servants. She would 
have screamed, but clasping her in his arms, in 
a moment the villain bore her in, and throwing 
to the doors, stood with folded arms and sardo- 
nic smile, contemplating his intended victim. 
At once all her pride and energy returned. She 
sprang up exclaiming—*Insolent! What may 
this outrage mean? Is it thus you woo a heart 
once refused, and now scorning you more than 
ever ?” P 

“ Fairest lady, no! In truth I woo no bride, 
yet do I love yon, charming Florence, and never 
more shall prudent father or haughty lover come 
between us! Yet will we have no marriage 
trammels, gentle Florence, for— 


“¢ Love light as air, at sight of human ties, 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies.” 


“‘ Wretch !” exclaimed Florence, with spark- 
ling eyes, “touch me not! taint me not with a 
breath! Ihave youth, health and strength, I 
will resist your dastard brutality to death! Kill 





me you may, or ovepower me by blows, but 
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never shall your tainting touch dishonour the 
living Florence !” 

One moment’s rude struggle past, the next a 
strong arm sent Trevanion reeling to the ground, 
and a clasp—oh! how unlike the brutal force of 
his, supported her sinking frame. Her senses 
reeled, yet a voice that might have recalled her 
from the grave, distinctly, she heard to say— 

“You are safe! your carriage waits you! 
Fear nothing, slight has been the magic that 
brought me here—gold revealed the damning 
plot, and the memory of friendship saved you! 
Come.” 

The weeping Mrs. Montague received Flo- 
rence in the carriage, her deliverer sprang up 
outside; at her own door she was lifted out, in- 
sensible to all but one kiss pressed on her pallid 
brow, and the murmured words—“*And now— 
happiness and home a long farewell !” 

a: My Mur; Me: Ae 

Six months after, this paragraph was copied 

from the Florence papers— 


** Married on the sixteenth, in the great 
Cathedral of San Marco, Francis Wellesley 
Lord De Vere, to Salonie, youngest daughter of 
the Comte del Etruvia. The happy couple set 
off for the Palazzo of the British Ambassador, a 
near relation of the bridegroom.” 


And shortly after there was another announce- 
ment in the gazettes of New Orleans— 


“Died, in the eighteenth year of her age, 
Florence, only daughter of the late Washington 
Rivers, of Trianon, Florida.” 


PICTURE III. 


*¢ Oh! woman, in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light, quivering aspen made 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !— Scott 


“Good morning, to your excellency and the 
gazette! which is, I presume, fully as important 
a part of your ideality this morning as the very 
eyes which are so rivetted to it! I trust Ido 
not disturb your studies, Lord Wellesley ?” 

** By no means, Lady Wellesley, pray come 
in,” said he rising, as the beautiful lady held the 
door of the library, half hesitatingly, ajar, “spray 
come in, Salonie, I am not engaged.” 

* There! I have made the effort and am, ac- 
tually, past the charmed threshhold! Madre di 
Dios, why I dont see much difference in a learn- 
ed room and any other, but for the quantity of 
books! Pray, my good lord, what are all those 
old nasty volumes full of ?” 

* Words, words, Salonie—but was it to make 
enquiries concerning books you arose so un- 
usually early, and ventured hither in search of 
me?” 

‘Not exactly!” replied the volatile lady, 
coloring and seating herself at the breakfast 
table, ** but now I am here, I will taste your 
chocolate a /’.Anglaise. Oh horrid! perfectly 
undrinkable, what frightful stuff! Mercy defend 
us! what invasion of the Huns is this ?” 

Merry voices now sounded without; the door 
opened and in bounded two beautiful children, 


accompanied by a Sister of Charity—the boy | 








sprang to his father’s side, and the lovely young 
girl was soon established on his knee, each 
eagerly recounting the exploits or interests of 
the morning’s walk. 

The fair brow of the mother clouded. 

-“ Really, my lord, I had no idea you had such 
a propensity to dry nursing, or I should have 
before promoted you as pap and panada maker 
in general. Pray send away the brats while I 
am here, I do not often intrude.” 

‘And they never can, at least to their father. 
These, Lady Wellesley, are my regular morning 
guests, and I cannot displace them even when 
so highly honored as this morning, by you.” 

“Oh very well, my lord! my business is 
easily told ; 1 want billets de bunque, that’s all; 
for I have not a pavli left.” , 

“Surely, Lady Wellesley, you jest! I sup- 
plied you, but a week ago, with money for six 
months expences. Where is it ?” 

“* Gone—lost—gambled away at ecarté!”” 

‘Come with me, dear children,’ said a low 
sweet voice of winning mildness, and the 
children ran to Sister Louise, who led them from 
the room. 

*‘ Salonie,” said De Vere firmly, but gently, 
“if there be one vice more disgusting than 
another, in the iniquitous round permitted by 
fashion, it is that of gambling! A female game- 
ster! All delicacy, all womanhood is lost in the 
sound! Moreover my fortune, large as it is, 
will not bear such unheard of extravagance, and 
for my children’s sake, 1 will not injure it. 
Salonie, for reasons best known to myself, I 
have permitted you the most boundless freedom; 
here it must end however. The name of my 
wife must, at least, be protected from such a 
degradation as this !”” 

*] but do as others do!” said the lady, sul- 
lenly. 

“Then I have been the more to blame to 
leave you amongst a circle so unprincipled,” re- 
plied he. 

* But I will not leave them!” exclaimed the 
beautiful spoilt creature, bursting into tears, “I 
will not be treated like a baby! I will not be 
ruled by a tyrant! I will go away—lI will be 
separated.” 

Her string of sobbing invectives were broken 
by a sweet, solemn voice, whick said— 

“Those whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder!” 

De Vere appeared to feel the words, for he 
arose, and taking the hand of the pouting lady, 
he said—“Sister Louise is right, we are joined 
for life, and why make its path more weary by 
folly and discordance. Listen to me, Salonie, 
for I mean kindly, whatever debts you now owe, 
tell me, and I will cheerfully pay them, but from 
this moment, your word must be pledged to 
avoid gambling !” 

Sullenly and ungraciously was this compro- 
mise accepted, and De Vere was left alone. He 
paced the room in agitation. 

“ Ay, fool that I was, I made the evil, and 
now I curse it. Pride and passion wrecked my 
early hopes, and then dazzled by the lustre of 
childish beauty, I married one who has neither 
pride, passion, principle or sense. Dazzled by 
beauty! Was I? Ah, no! it was my coward 
heart that longed to chain itself Jest it should fly 
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again to its loved former bondage! Oh! Flo- 
rence! Florence! What wert thou, and what a 
thing is this?” 

«* What has Lord De Vere tried to make it ?” 
asked those strange deep tones of melody again, 
and De Vere saw the Sister of Charity standing 
by him. 

“Has he not sworn to love, protect and 
guide? Has hedone it? Shall the pilot who 
slumbers at the helm be held scatheless when 
the vessel runs among the breakers? Shall the 
man who marries a lovely child, and leaves her 
to her own foolish guidance, be held clear to 
man and God if she makes ruin of her peace?” 

“ Strange being, you say rightly, I have been 
to blame—I will rouse myself to more attention. 
Yet how can you, who never knew what 
passion was, (a low shuddering sigh from 
Sister Louise made him start), or if you did, re- 
linguished it for the chilling rites of austere re- 
ligion; how can you give counsel to a heart 
whose wild emotions you cannot comprehend ?” 

* There is One to whom all hearts are open,” 
solemnly replied the Sister of Charity. “He has 
given to one and all arule of conduct. Stormy 
may be the passions, and dark the fears, but He 
can bid the warring waves be still !’’ 

Strange and mysterious were the stories told 
of that gentle being who had joined the Sisters 
of Charity, under the name of Sister Louise. 
Great sorrow, some said great guilt, had evident- 
ly been her lot, for no one ever heard her step 
sound joyous, or the low tones of her voice lose, 
for a moment, their solemn sadness. Young she 
was, but such glimpses of her face as her short 


veil displayed, was startling in its livid plain- 
ness; few saw her partake of earthly food, none 
ever looked upon her sleeping. Rich she was, 
and came highly recommended to the Superior, 
by whom she was allowed a greater liberty than 


common. She used it, however, but to stand 
by the bed of sickness, or soothe the hours of 
death. To Lord Wellesley’s children she was 
very dear, they had become accustomed to her 
quiet pace, and were no longer frightened by her 
voice of strange and hollow sweetness. To them, 
the fearful features, covered by the nun’s veil, 
spoke not of disease or deformity; they loved 
Sister Louise, who taught them, nursed them, 
watched and ‘vaited on them, with the zealous 
love of an affectionate mother. Nor was it to 
the children alone Sister Louise was valuable, 
to their giddy, thoughtless mother, she was a 
guarding spirit, now soothing away a causeless 
irritation, now warning against a covert evil, 
and even frequently supplying the wild extrava- 
gances of headlong ruin. 

By De Vere she was seldom seen, and to him 
there was always something about her appalling. 
The mystery, which is natural to Italians, is re- 
pugnant to an Englishman; her unearthly voice; 
her noiseless step; the fearful glimpses of her 
corpse-like features, joined to the passionless 
manner of her speech, all combined to give the 
idea of a spirit, revisiting the earth to mourn its 
career of earthly sin. 

Some weeks past since the last scene, and, in 
spite of the friendly offices of the Nun, conjugal 
harmony seemed farther off than ever between 
the ill-assorted couple. 

Wrapt up in study and research, the greater 
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part of De Vere’s time was spent in the excava- 
tions of Herculaneum, and he soon wearied of 
offering repulsed attentions to his vain and fri- 
volous wife. With his mind oceupied by a 
buried city and a gone-by generation, he took too 
little notice of what was doing in that living 
world he breathed, but did not exist in, 

Lady Wellesley, on the other hand, a mindless, 
soulless, heartless woman of beauty and fashion, 
was highly indignant that her sensible husband 
did not kneel to her charms of beauty above 
two months after their marriage; she looked in 
the glass and saw that the talisman was not 
broken, nor ever dreamed of strengthening its 
power by the charms of temper or of mind. 
The admiration of others, still was left her, and 
in this, she indulged with all the freedom of an 
Italian; the love of dress and ornament too held 
a strong power over her weak mind,‘ and to in- 
dulge to extreme in these, she commenced that 
finale of all ruin—play. She was sitting in her 
boudoir late one evening holding in her hand a 
mnggenen bandeau, just handed her by her 
maid. 

** How magnificent ! What a size, and how 
pure their water! Oh, Babette, can I return them? 
How they would sparkle in my hair! What 
was that the poet said about my hair, the other 
night ? ‘Stars to gem the darkness of her hair,’ 
and that was only an aigrette, and this is a ban- 
deau! But then the price? Pay for them I 
never can, and if I accept them as a present from 
the Prince, the price will be—” 

“That of virtue, lady!’ answered a voice, 
and the Sister of Charity came forward and mo- 
tioned, coldly, to Babette to leave the room. 

** Ay, lady, look well on those bits of spark- 
ling stone, their price is that of virtue, peace of 
mind, and hope, honor to a noble husband, fame 
to your spotless children! Put them from you, 
they are enwreathed with living fire, and will 
burn to madness the brain, blight the heart, and 
scorch the young life’s blood! Put them away ; 
they are the bribe of the seducer, the bait of the 
betrayer!” 

' : How, Louise, what mean you?” asked the 
ady. 

“What I say, lady; those bits of glittering 
ore are the spells of the demon who would en- 
snare you. Once wear them, once taint with 
them your matron brow, and you are lost, body 
and soul! Do you hesitate? Are you angry 
that I should command you to be saved? Thus 
then hear me,” and, in deep emotion, the Sister 
of Charity knelt at the feet of Lady Wellesley, 
“hear me! hear me! Once I was fair and be- 
loved as thou art; for some damning toy, some 
glittering gaud like this, I cast love, hope, hap- 
piness, yea life itself away. To be as of the 
dead, to hold a vampire life, living upon memory 
alone, to be an unloved, solitary, wretched thing; 
this is the curse yon tawdry toy will work you! 
Have mercy on yourself! Have mercy upon 
me! Let me not have sinned and sorrowed in 
vain! Learn from my dreadful fate to shun the 
rock I split on! Cast from you the doom of 
death and live !” 

Nothing could equal the passion with which 
the Sister of Charity uttered these words ; tears 
indeed she shed not, but deep sobs. convulsed 
her bosom, and she clung to the robe of the lady 
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as though pleading for her own life. All weak 
minds succumb to strong emotion, and Lady 
Wellesley irresolutely laid the gems from her. 

“They are so beautiful!” she said with a 
sigh, * and, ah Ciel! I cannot, dare not offend 
him by returning them, for I already owe him a 
larger sum than I can pay, and you know Wel- 
lesley wont pay my play debts, so I must keep 
them !” 

“No! no! no!” exclaimed Sister Louise, 
“ it matters not what you owe, you shall pay it, 
I have the money, I will give it you!” 

* You! Sister Louise ?” 

“Yes I have it! Little matters it who goes 
without, so you are saved! And, oh lady! for 
the love of God, for the sake of your own sweet 
beauty, for the honour of—of—your noble hus- 
band, for pity of your lovely children; see him 
no more! Promise, swear to me you will see 
the arch destroyer no more!” 

Subdued, though not convinced, by the over- 

wering energy of her strange companion, 
Balonie gave the required promise, accompanied 
by hysterical tears and sobs;, the Sister of 
Charity saw the casket returned, she rose slowly 
and staggered to a small apartment set apart for 
her, she entered, gazed fearfully around, secured 
the door, then removing from her face the ena- 
mel mask she wore, she gave free vent to tears 
and sighs. “Sheis saved! She is saved! J 
have not lived in vain!” 

We pass now a period of some months, to 
come to a well remembered time when the ma- 
laria, which usually infests Rome and its vicini- 
ties yearly, burst out with a tremendous violence 
which resembled the plague in symptoms, and 
was almost as fstal in its effects. Thousands 
fled the infected city, none remained save those 
whose daily subsistence obliged them to face the 
ravages of pestilence, or those whom some all en- 
grossing passion had made indifferent to its fury. 

With the first alarm, the Sister of Charity had 
esked and obtained permission to take away the 
ahildren to a distant convent of her order; situated 
far away, amidst fertile vallies and pleasant 
waters; something too she had muttered about 
Wellesley himself, but, in this case, her advice 
was disregarded. He smiled at fear. 

“It is the dissipated and intemperate, that 
alone need fear: the pestilence will not attack a 
studious book-worm like myself. I could not 
now leave Rome without interrupting the course 
of study which I have followed so laboriously. 
But Lady Wellesley and the children will do well 
to leave the city.” 

Little persuasion was necessary to Salonie, to 
induce her to join a fashionable party, who con- 
trived to carry with them, into the beautiful soli- 
tades of nature, the noisy disturbances of fashion 
and folly; the less, perhaps, because Prince 
R——-, her devoted cavalier servente, was to make 
one. She went, and De Vere was left alone in 
the almost deserted mansion. 

Various circumstances combined to detain 
Sister Louise with the children, longer than she 
had at first anticipated; when she returned,disease 
was atits height, and terror aided the work of 
death. An universal panic prevailed; parents 
left their children, and husbands their wives; 
the young saved themselves by flight, and left 
the aged to die in their infirmity; all natural 








feeling or affection seemed suspended in the one 
great fear—that of death. 

To the palazzo of Lord Wellesley, the Sister 
of Charity first went, but found its halls desert- 
ed. The magnificent saloon stood open, the 
rich furniture and massive plate lay a prey to 
the spoiler: not one ofall the pampered train of 
menials, remained to guard their master’s pro- 
perty in the hour of danger. Struck with unut- 
terable fear, Sister Louise passed on to the 
private apartments of Ie Vere; in the outer ante- 
chamber a man Jay stretched upon the floor as in 
deep slumber—it was the sleep of death. She 
recognised the favorite valet of De Vere, and 
with a throbbing heart entered the inner chamber, 

Extended on the couch, drest as when he had 
first thrown himself down, lay the form of De 
Vere, apparently in the last stage of the terrible 
malady. With a supprest shriek, the nun rush- 
ed to him and raised his head, life still beat in 
his breast, but so feebly that each throb seemed 
as if it would be the last. Accustomed to ill- 
ness, and possessed of unquailing fortitude, she 
gave not way to terror or despair, but instantly 
set about ventilating the room, and adjusting 
the couch of the sufferer. As he felt the free air, 
he faintly opened his eyes and murmured ‘water;” 
the nun had with her a medicine of rare efficacy 
in cases of the prevalent malady, and she found 
no difficulty in pouring some down his parched 
and burning throat; then with almost more than 
woman’s courage, she resolved to Jeave him for 
a while to bring more regular assistance with 
her. What will not woman’s love and faith 
achieve ? 

In the course of a few days De Vere was 
rescued from the brink of the grave by the per- 
severing and undaunted attention of a poor Sister 
of Charity. She procured an old nun from her 
convent to assist her in nursing, and prevailed, 
by heavy bribes, on two men to remain in the 
house and take charge of all its valuables. All 
medicines and nourishment she administered to 
the patient herself, and night and day watched 
him with unwearying charity. Just as the dis- 
ease had turned, and, although reduced to in- 
fantine weakness, the patient might be consider- 
ed recovering, Sister Louise received a message 
which gave her visible uneasiness. For the 
first time she prepared to leave her charge, re- 
commending him again and again to the care of 
the old nun, and entered a conveyance which 
was waiting to take her to the splendid man- 
sion where Lady Wellesley was laughing away 
the hours, little knowing or caring of her hus- 
band’s fate. At the moment the silly, unprinci- 
pled woman was listening to the flatteries of a 
man who, couched at her feet, was pouring so- 
phistry into her ear, and polluting her matron 
purity by words of lawless love. 

** Give yourself to me,”’ he said, “ my beauti- 
ful, my beloved; fly from a heartless, unloving 
husband to the arms of adoring love; give me 
but your assent, nay, but look on me with those 
dove-like eyes, and who then shall part us?” 

** One who comes from her husband’s bed of 
suffering, perhaps of death !”’ answered the Sis- 
ter of Charity, sternly passing in between them. 

‘‘ Infatuatec, heartless woman, rise and come 
with me. Come, ere the violated duties of a 
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wife and mother be broken never more to re- | 


unite! Come, ere the soft tones of the seducer 
be echoed by the hissing scorn, the loud re- 
proach of a whole world! Come, ere the fiat of 
guilt, of sin, and of sorrow, be irrevocably re- 
gistered !” 

“Vastly well preached, Mistress Nun,” said 
the gentleman, ‘* you have the exact tone of a 
death-bed homily ; but be pleased to carry your 
prayers and your preaching elsewhere, here they 
are not needed.” 

* Silence, fool!’ exclaimed the Nun, in a 
tone which, notwithstanding its hollowness was 
powerful in its scornful indignation; “silence 
man, lest I proclaim thee what I know thee, im- 
postor, coward and villain! Ay, bully and blus- 
ter as you may, J know you, Everard Trevanion! 
False Prince, false heart, false every thing! He 
who would strike against a husband's right, a 
husband’s curse stick to him! May the tears of 
the unconscious infants he deprives of a pa- 
rent, blister his flesh and mildew his bones! 
May the infamy he drags down upon his victim 
fall ten-fold heavier on his own head and sink 
him down to hell! Coward ! Cheat! Villain !— 
I know you, Everard Trevanion !”’ 

As if a thunderbolt had fallen before the guilty 
pair came the burst of passion from the generally 
mild and placid Nun. Covered with confusion, 
the false Prince dared neither reply or deny—and 
his silly companion, astounded at his silence, 
suffered herself to be led from the room, unre- 
sistingly, and placed in the carriage by Sister 
Louise. 

“Listen to me, oh vain and foolish woman! 
once more in your own despite are you saved, 
and your noble husband, if spared by death, shall 
never know that your wish has sinned. Be 
warned—beware! Now is the time, the only 
time that remains to you for redemption, refuse 
the mercy now offered to you and sink forever 
to infamy and ruin !” 

Unmoved by the generosity of her strange 
com sslionmatonnio’ by the danger of her hus- 
band—uncaring of aught but herself, and un- 
thinking of any thing but flattery and pleasure, 
the unprincipled woman did again refuse the 
offered mercy. On the next day she was mis- 
sing, and soon tidings came of her elopement 
with the pretended Prince R——. But retribu- 
tion followed closely on her cold blooded guilt ; 
in passing, in their flight, some infected village, 
the adulteress sickened with the malady, and 
alone, deserted in the first hour of danger by her 
destroyer—forsaken and wretched, the guilty 
woman breathed her Jast; one of the thousand 
victims to vanity and fashion. 

And Sister Louise? Did she desert the post 
she had voluntarily assumed? Oh no! through 
the long watches of the night she knelt and 
prayed by her reviving patient, she gazed upon 
his face, already beginning to show the hues of 
life, and blest her God for all his mercies. 

One night, when her charge slept more than 
usually sound and tranquil, she had removed the 
enamelled mask, which she always wore, and 
kneeling by the couch, her thoughts were, invol- 
untarily, murmured aloud. 

“Yes, I feel—I know that my sin is forgiven! 
In this great mercy of my God, I read the pardon 





of my early fault and folly! And oh merciful 
Father! who dost judge our erring hearts with 
love and piety, grant but that I may see him 
once more restored to peace and happiness, and 
then Jet me never behold him more !” 

“Florence! Florence Rivers! My own—own 
Florence !’’ exclaimed De Vere, who was raised 
on his arm and gazing intently on her. 

She uttered a wild scream—he repeated her 


‘name and faintly stretched his arms—she fell 


into them, and once more was Florence Rivers 
clasped to the heart of De Vere! 

Few words are necessary to explain this, the 
third and last picture. Alter her parting with 
the man her heart idolized, Florgnee, tortured 
by remorse, and maddened with regret, fell into 
a long and dangerous illness, from which, in her 
impatient misery, she prayed never to recover. 
But Heaven was kinder to her than her wish, 
youth and strength of constitution, gradually 
conquered the disease, but as repeatedly she had 
been reported dead, there was little difficulty in 
humouring her wish, to be considered so by the 
world. She chose her retreat in a convent, at 
Charleston, where she would have taken the 
vows, but was legally unable until she should 
be of age, and here it was that she formed the 
romantic desire of hovering near, as a guiding 
guarding spirit, the happy wife of De Vere. 

Her great command of money easily overcame 
all objections to her joining the community, and 
wearing the dress of a Sister of Charity; although 
not professed one of their order, the good Abbess 
received her as one performing a penance for sin, 
and never had reason to regret her compliance. 

For three years then had Florence Rivers, the 
young, proud, beautiful Florence lived as the 
lowly, penitent nun, humbling her pride to 
menial services, and learning the small value of 
beauty at the bed of disease and death. Over the 
unfortunate wife of De Vere, she had watched and 
sorrowed as for a second self; with indescriba- 
ble torture, she had beheld the effects of her own 
folly, in wrecking the happiness of De Vere; 
with repentant love, she had devoted her time to 
supply a mother’s place to his neglected chil- 
dren, and never—neyer once, to the praise of her 
truth and purity be it spoken, never once, did 
she allow the man she loved, a chance of believ- 
ing her still in life. Now her probation was 
past, she had found her peace in finding out its 
bane; she had received, in deep humility, a 
bitter lesson to pride and passion, she had re- 
pented in lowliness of spirit. The good deeds 
she had done, unhoping of reward, had returned 
in tenfold blessings on her own head, and, no 
longer the proud, vain, self-willed Florence 
Rivers, she gave her hand, in devout thankful- 
nes3, to him to whom her faith had been so 
deeply proved. 

His dream of domestic bliss now fully reali- 
zed, De Vere’s indifference to sublunary matters 
vanished most miraculously: if he became less 
of a student, he grew more of a husband and 
father, happy in his home, blest in his Jove, re- 
stored to life and life’s best blessings, he acknow- 
ledged, with gratitude, the merciful hand which 
from adversity had drawn the precious jewel of 
content, and lived each day more rapturously to 
bless and love the Sister of Charity. In danger 
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and disease she had, practically, fulfilled the 
poet’s beautiful apostrophe of woman’s devotion, 


**Oh! let me only breathe the air, 
The blessed air, that’s breathed by thee, 
And whether on its wings it bear 
Healing or death, ’tis sweet to me !” 


And now, in the fullness of love’s reward, sur- 
rounded by the beautiful and the blest, she 
proved that a virtuous woman is a crown of 
glory to her husband. Returned to fair Florida, 
the home of her fathers, dispensing around them 
the happiness they enjoy, long long may they 
tread the path brightened by love and hallowed 
by virtue. 


**May Time, who sheds his blight o’er all 
And daily dooms some joy to death, 

O’er them let years so gently fall, 

They shall not crush one flower beneath !” 


8 Gene 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
SERENADE, 


Awake love, wake, for the stars are bright, 
And the mountain winds are still: 
Awake while the spirit of the night, 
Guards the valley, deep, and hill: 
Silent is all, save the sound that comes, 
Like the rush of a spirit’s wing, 
Audible now on the air that hums, 
From every growing thing. 
Wake from thy slumbers love, 
Wake, while I sing; 
Into the numbers, love, 
Thy sweet voice fling. 


Our song shall sweep o’er the silence deep, 
And the strains on the ether swimming, 
Shall swell o’er the vale, o’er the hill and the dale 
Like a chorus of angels hymning. 
The forest shades, and the scented glades, 
Shall echo the notes as they pass, 
And the sleeping hare shall,spring from his lair, 
And bound through the shining grass. 
Wake from thy slumbers, love, 
Wake while I sing; 
Into the numbers love, 
Thy sweet voice fling. 


Wake, love, wake, for the maiden moon, 
Is tripping above the lea; 
Night’s queen she comes, and her light will soon 
Beam through the lattice on thee. 
The dew-drops now in her silver sheen, 
Are shining like diamonds bright, 
They cluster thick, and the forest green, 
Seems laden with stars to night. 
Wake from thy slumbers, love, 
Wake while I sing; 
Into the numbers, love, 
Thy sweet voice fling. 


Away o’er flower, o’er brake and bower, 
The music sweetly sweeping, 
Will waken the fays on the spangled braes, 
That now are so snugly sleeping, 











Awake love, wake, ere the morning break, 
For the stars are waning fast, 
And the moon rolls on to another zone; 
Wake, ere the night is past. 
Wake in thy charms, love, 
Wake while I sing, 
Into my arms, love. 
Thy sweet self fitng. 


J..N. Me. J. 
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WHY WOMEN WERE MADE LOVELY. 


I nave often thought that the only form in 
which despotism is endurable is when it is ex- 
ercised by a beautiful woman. There is such a 
dignity in the pretended unconsciousness with 
which she wears her authority, yet so evident a 
relish in the exercise of her power! With what 
a condescending swan-like ease does she look 
down upon us inferior water-fowl! How serene- 
ly happy is her existence! She has no need for 
circumspection. Customs are cobwebs to her; 
and all the ordinary restraints of society only 
foils wherewith to set off her celestial superiori- 
ty. Nature has taken care of her motions. She 
has no need to observe how her arms are placed, 
or whether her body has the bend graceful, or 
whether her eyes express nonchalance, or whe- 
ther her toes turn out, or whether others’ glances 
are searching out her conscious defects. So far 
from it—she is not even aware of the existence 
of such sensations of doubt—the torment of all 
those who are ill at ease on the score of their 
personal appearance. One can conceive an in- 
expressible felicity the portion of the possessor 
of such charms. I cannot think but that there 
must be a kind of instinctive pleasure in the use 
of those fine limbs—a consciousness of the fire 
or the soft languishment of those expressive 
eyes. Everything a really handsome woman 
does is so naturally graceful that one cannot help 
fancying there may be in them a capability fora 
kind of pleasure which ordinary mortals cannot 
enjoy, a pleasure arising from an intuitive har- 
mony of motion. Atall events we have imagined 
an ineffable spirituality of enjoyment in the ex- 
istence of angels, intinsately connected with their 
supposed perfection of form; and it will but be 
one step farther to suppose the same to belong 
toa lovely woman, who surely is in the next de- 
gree of being to the angels. 

I have an hypothesis as to the motive which 
dictated the expenditure of so much of the divine 
art in fashionixg the superlative loveliness of 
woman—in making her that pure typifieation she 
is, of all that is majestic, all that is soft and 
soothing, all that is bright, all that expresses the 
one universal voice of love, in the creation. To 
work out one’s own hypothesis is, perhaps, one 
of the most agreeable offices in literature. The 
only thing in the actual world at all comparable 


| to it in pleasant labour is the first fitting ona 
| well made French glove. The gradual easing 


of the fit on the fingers—then the broad expanse 
of dazzling softness in the palm—and finally the 
full perfection of the delicate outline (especially 
if you have a hand to be proud of), all these 
typically express the progress of that labour of 
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love—the working out your own hypothesis. 
Hypothesis is the first born of philosopiy, and, 
like all first-born, is still her favorite cnild. 

{t seems to me highly probable that the beauty 
of woman, and her fascinations, were ordained 
towards an end, compatible with our ideas of 
what will be the ultimate condition of man, but 
which is still very far from being attained. The 
province of woman in the human economy seems 
very analogous to that of the moonas contrasted 
with the sun—it is a regulating, refining power 
that she exercises, and, as the moonlight flings 
over the creation a hue of purity and spirituality, 
so does the influence of the peculiar mould in 
which the female mind is cast bring out, in an 
atmosphere of heavenly benignity, all those finer 
emotions in the heart of man which are lost in 
the glare of the high noon-tide of his being. But 
that woman is really designed to play a much 
more important part in the world than she here- 
tofore has, appears to me to be the natural con- 
clusion to be drawn from her past history. I 
also hope to show satisfactorily that it is to her 


beauty we are to look as the great feature which ' 


is to characterize her ultimate triumph. It is 
this that has been her power through all ages. 
Our religious records almost begin with a Start- 
ling evidence of it, for all men seem to agree 
that, but for Eve’s fascinations, Adam would 
never have been weak enough, or bold enough, 
(as the opinion may be), to commit that act 
which first sullied the purity of the human soul. 
The ancients paid ample tribute to the power of 
beauty. Its worship is the invigorating spirit of 
their mythology. The Venus of their creed— 
truly the only one of their pantheon to whom a 
consistent idolatry was paid—is the very ideal 
of beauty, and her irresistible power the typifi- 
cation of that which woman was to exercise on 
earth. Jupiter could not resist her—Mars was 
her slave—and even the wild deities of the woods 
and plains are reclaimed from the lustful savage- 
ness of their ideal nature by her, or by her fair 
shadows, the nymphs of the fountains or the 
groves. The middle ages, so barbarous in all 
things else, in the respect of women anticipated a 
far future time. When the ferocity of the feudal 
lord, or of the barbarian conqueror, could be re- 
strained no other way, woman stood forth in all 
the winning dignity of her loveliness, and the 
victor became aslave. Thus was the consistency 
of nature preserved. While the man was in 
what may be called the preparatory state of his 
nature—while the thirst for glory, and the un- 
controllable workings of manly strength, carried 
him on as by a flood, and left him no leisure nor 
any taste for the pursuits of the intellect—wo- 
man held her ascendancy by the power of her 
beauty, aided by the natural ingenuity which 
seems a happy device of nature for setting it off 
to the best advantage—a kaleidoscope kind of 
variability, presenting the same splendid mate- 
rials in a thousand ever changing forms. 

Thus it appears clear from the past, (and to 
this we may add the evidence of the present as 
regards many countries of the earth), that wkat- 
ever may have been the state of man, whether 
he have been utterly brutish, or whether he have 
been martially disposed, or whether he have 
been as now, lost in voluptuous indulgence, the 
beauty and fascinations of woman have placed 





her in the ascendant. Now, the deduction I am 
about to draw from these premises will startle 
my fair readers, and, I trust, provoke the indig- 
nation of the males. My hypothesis is, that the 
scheme of the creation has been misunderstood 
as regards the relative position of the two sexes, 
and that although the superior strength of man 
has enabled him hitherto to maintain his self- 
created dignity of “lord of the creation,” yet 
that the intent of nature always was that, ulti- 
mately, the other should be the predominant sex. 
Every thing that passes before our eyes helps 
us towards this conclusion. The reign of brute 
force is now over; and that of intellect and feel- 
ing is at hand. Woman, hitherto driven by the 
necessities of her situation to preserve her ascen- 
dancy by the power of her beauty only, can now 
enter the bloodless lists of mental conflict on fair 
terms of equality. What is the evident result ? 

The present age has already afforded irresisti- 
ble proofs that the female mind is of a texture far 
finer than that of man, and that it is capable of 
producing, with the additional charm of a spirij- 
ual refinement in all the higher branches of 
thought, specimens of art worthy to bear away 
the palm from any male creation ever put forth. 
Very well. ‘Then the conclusion is irresistible, 
that the time is not very far distant when male 
and female intellect will be generally on a par, 
and further, that in certain departments of mind 
the latter will shoot a-head. When, however, 
the omnipotent fascination of beauty. is added to 
this intellectual equality, or superiority, what on 
earth is to prevent the fair from being the domi- 
nant sex? From that moment they must be. 
For the only ground of man’s superiority hereto- 
fore—the rule of might as opposed to right— 
having been exploded by the improved sentiments 
arising out of intellectual cultivation, what has 
man left with which to compete with woman for 
the-superiority ? The result is as inevitable as 
the foundation is trae, So, if there be any man 
on the face of the earth who would be disposed 
to murmur at such a rule, let him at once set 
himself to work to put a stop to that spirit of 
mental improvement which seems to actuate the 
age ; for the necessary consequences of the sub- 
jection of that portion of man’s nature in which 
he is allied to the brute—his physical strength— 
will be the immediate reversal of the position of 
the sexes, and the establishment of Woman on 
that throne which would seem to have been 
always her right, ahd to fill which she is so ad- 
mirably fitted by the beauty with which nature 
has adorned her. 


There are three celebrated coral fisheries in 
the Mediterranean, but corals are procured in 
many seas. The best is procured in submarine 
caverns. It is enlarged by the insects which 
geuerate it, like vegetables. It is ten yearsiin 
attaining its full height of a foot. There are 
nine shades of red, and several of white coral. 
Tt grows in depths from 60 to 600 feet, In 
growing it preserves an exact perpendicular di- 
rection. In the South Seas the little animal 
raises the basés of islands of this hard material, 
carrying it nearly to the surface of the water, 
forming at first dangerous shoals, which ulti- 
mately become fertile islands, 
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I’m on - ly just twen - ty, 





I don’tthink I’m ug - ly, 












make a most ex-cel-lent wife;Thegirls all around mé have lo-vers in 








plen - ty, but I not a sweetheart can get for my life. It is not be- 








cause I’m notworth a penny, For las - ses 


as poor I’ve known do-zens to 
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I should have none, and the o- thers so ma -ny, 


I vow and 








THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Before the art of printing, books were of in- 
credible price. From the 6th to the 13th century 
many bishops could not read, and kings were 
scarcely able to sign their names ; and hence the 
use of seals and sealing. These were the ages 
in which superstition, witchcraft, and priestcraft 
obtained so universal an ascendency. From 500 
to 1200 all learning was in the hands of the 
Arabs, Saracens, and Chinese. Copying was, 
in ancient Greece and Rome, a productive em- 
ployment; but it afterwards fell into the hands 
of the monks, who copied chiefly theology. A 
good copy of the Bible, on vilken, employed 
two years; and the works of either of the Fa- 





thers still more. Jerome states, that he had 
ruined himself in buying a copy of the Works of 
Origen. Of course, copiers altered and vitiated, 
corrected the language, interpolated, &c., ac- 
cording to their honesty, taste, faith or party; 
and hence the endless controversies among 
critics and theologians about words, phrases, and 
paragraphs. It thus appeared that, at the Coun- 
cil of Nice, in 325, there were 200 varied ver- 
sions of the adopted Evangelists, and 54 several 
Gospels preserved in various Christian commu- 
nities, but so scarce that no Roman historian or 
writer appears ever to have seen them. 
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Tue Feralia also called Feboua, a festival in honor 
of the dead, wasobserved at Rome, on the 17th or 21st 
of February. It continued for eleven days, during 
which time presents were carried to the grayes of 
the deceased, marriages were forbidden, and the tem- 
se of the gods were shut. It was universally be- 

ieved that the manes of the departed came and ho- 
vered over their graves, and partook of the offerings 
which the hand of piety and affection had bebtowel 
Their punishments in the infernal regions were also 
suspended, and during that time they enjoyed rest and 
liberty. Hence is derived the name of February, 
during which the oblations were made. 

It cannot but strike the most indifferent observer, 
what an immense influence is exerted by every age 
upon all succeeding it ; controlling, in a great mea- 
sure, their modes of thought, fashioning their man- 
ners and costumes, and modifying the forms of social 
intercourse. Who would have thought that Rome, 
though crumbling in ruins, after ages of supremacy 
would have handed down to distant times so many 
memoriais of its former greatness? Who of us that 
does not know, that even in the names of our months, 
and the days of our weeks, the spirit of ancient Rome 
is breathing still? 

It is thus that every age exerts its influence for 

** weal or wo” upon all subsequent time. And in no 
way does a nation make itself felt to remotest ages so 
surely, so deeply, as in its literature. This refiection 
should serve to elevate the aims of all who have any 
influence on the intellect of a people. Even those 
works which are chiefly intended for the amusement 
of a leisure hour, have an important bearing on the 
modes of thought and s of society. This we 
feel when we examine those contributions which our 
friends so beautifully supply. Often, if we consulted 
our own inclinations, should we delight to give a 
place, because we feel that it would give so much 
pleasure to the authors, and stimulate their improve- 
ment—but the indispensable duty we are bound to 
fulfil towards our readers, that of furnishing an intel- 
lectual treat of the highest excellence, obliges us to ob- 
serve a strict and important scrutiny. 

“ Poetry is a very substantial thing,’’ says the Edi- 
tor of the Boston Quarterly Review, (a new periodi- 
cal which we commend to the notice of all readers 
who like moral doctrines, and bold reasoning), and 
truly we are of his opinion. We have substantial evi- 
dence that it is a favorite employment of literary as- 
pirants. Asa people we believe the Americans pro- 
duce more.poetry or rhyme'in a given period than 
any other nation. Our Box is overflowing with evi- 
dences of the poetic feeling--and, in some examples 


of poetic power. 
Rere 445 poem which, if we have room, will ap- 
in the March number.—-“*The Origin of the 
iamond”-—and worthy to be set in the pages of the 
Lady's Book. The next article ? 

Secretary.—Is poetry also--entitled ‘ Fancy and 
the Rain-drop.’ 

Editor. —Hardly the season for such a theme. The 
scene of is laid in Autumn... The effect 
of the description is always enhanced by a conformity 
to the appearances of Nature at the time our periodi- 
eal is issued. We thinka description of the flowers 
and foliage of June would be in bad taste for the 
January number. ‘The poem, however, shall appear 
in its season. 
ware is another.—‘* The Death of 

olf.’ 

Editor.--That poem has been on hand a long time. 
It is the production of a young writer——and has con- 
siderable merit. As Canada is now the theatre of re- 
— and ne we as re! — — 
which gave to England possession of that country, 
ma be interesting. Place it on file for publication. 
.—Here is a lon prose article--“* Review 
of the Young Ladies’ Friend ‘ 





dents, and shall appear ; but it must be divided. We 
shali not have room in one number. 
Secretary.—Here is a novelette—‘The Sisters’-- 
by Ellen Perry. 
Editor.—A story we have not yet had opportunity 
of examining. The appearance of the article is very 
neat and Jady-like. ‘The writer has spared no pains 





to render it readable in MS. Wecommend the ex- 
ample to all who write for periodicals ; many an ar- 
ticle is rejected because it is so difficult to be decy- 
phered. 

Secretary.—Here is an essay on ‘ The Times.’ 
Editor.--In which the author ascribes all the cala- 
mities that the world endures to the extravagance of | 
the ladies. The derangement of the currency, and the | 
war in Florida, the depression in the prices of cotton 
and the loss of the Home—-all are owing to female 
extravagance. That there are faults of this sort we 
admit, but the writer has very much over-estimated 
their effect. All the money expended by the ladies of 
America in useless ornaments, does not equal a moiety 
of the sum wasted, and worse than wasted by the men, 

in the single luxury of Tobacco! 
Editor.—What have we on hand for the next num- 
ber? 

















Editor.--It is by one of our most valued correspon- 


Secretary.—* The Solitary Beauty,” by our valued 
correspondent, Mrs. Hofland—‘‘ The Victim of Pas- 
sion,”’ a Tale of the Kast, by the anthor of ‘‘A Sermon 
in a Garden,”’ in this Number—‘*The Murderer’s 
Story,” by Miss A. M. F. Buchanan. 

Editor.—A most promising writer, 

Secretary.—‘“* Margaret Haines,” by Mrs. Seba 
Smith-——‘* A Writer's Rhapsody,” by J. T. Picker- 
ing--‘* Cold on my Bosom,” by Mrs. Caroline Lee 
Hentz—A communication upon the subject of ‘* Cot- 
ton,” from a Lady in Tennessee--a contribution from 
Grenville Mellen—and a poetical article, ‘To My 
Sister,” by R. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 


FIGURE I. 


The Dress is of pale fawn colour. The body is 
made nearly up to the throat, with a collar of a new 
form. ‘Tight sleeves, finished at the lower part by 
several rows of pointed ruffles, and surmounted b 
a sleeve in the Spanish style, which is a large 
coming to the elbow, and divided in the length by 
small bands. The sleeve is ornamented with a 
fancy silk trimming ; and a cord and tassel corres- 
es with the superb one that forms the belt. 

he cape is in the ‘peasant fashion,’ of the mate- 
rial of the dress, edged with a silk fringe. Bon- 
net of thick silk, of the colour of the dress; a round 
and close brim, with a drawn lining of yellow crape; 
the crown is trimmed with ribbon only. 


FIGURE Il. 


Morning Dress.—Dress of Jaconet muslin. The 
body plain, and made to cross in front, (see plate;) 
sleeves without gathers at the shoulder, and perfectly 
tight all the way down, (being cut in this crosswa. 
from the material, ) with the exception of a singie pair 
exactly above the elbow ; two frills, not very wide, 
from a heading to the puff; the sleeve is finished at 
the wrist by a lace ruffle. The skirt of the dress is 
ornamented with a deep flounce; underneath the body 
is an inside kerchief of cambric quite high, and trim- 
med with a lace frill at the top. 


The Camel in the East, is the most valuable ser- 
vant of man. It eats little and drinks less ; the milk 
makes cheese and butter ; shoes and harness are made 
of his skin : and of his hair tents and clothing ; while 
for burden, he is the ship of the desert, and his power 
exceeds that of the horse in travelling. 










